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PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH 
EDITION. 


'1 HE (act that tlie following' translation (tlrsi 
[>ul)lished in i<S 55 ) of India’s most celebrated 
drama has gone through six editions, might 
reasonably luive absolved me from any diitv 
of revising it. 

Hearing, however, that 8ir John Jiubbock 
had thought ‘Hakoontala' worthy <>(* a ])lac(' 
aiuong the hundred best- books of the world, 
and had adojited my versioji of the original, 
I di^termined to go cavedully through (^-veiy 
hue and once iigain comjiare tlie translation 
with tlie Sanskrit, in the hope that 1 might be 
a bit' to give a few tinishlng toiiclies to a ner- 
fonnance which, although it has been Indbre the 
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public for forty years, is certainly not perfect. 
The act of i*evision lias been a labour of lo^^e, and 
I can honestly say that I have done my ])e8t to 
make my representation of Kalidasa s Immortal 
work as true and trustworthy as possible. 

The result has been satisfactory, inasmuch 
as, even after a severely critical examination of 
every word, 1 have only detected a few minor 
unim|)ortant points In which any alteiationof 
my renderings has a])])eared to be desirable. 
Indeed it is probable that the possessors of tlu^ 
provioxis edition will scarcely 2 )erceivo that any 
alterations have been made anywhere. 

Occasionally iu the process of comparison 
a misgiving has troubled me, and I have felt 
inclined to accuse myself of having taken, in 
some cases, too great liberties with the Sanskrit 
original. B\it in the end 1 have acquiesced in 
my lirst and still abiding conviction that a literal 
translation (such as that which 1 have given 
in the notes of my edition of the Sanskrit 
text) might have commended itself to Oriental 
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students, but would not have given a true id(\*i 
of the beauty of Indias most cborisbofl dranin 
to general readers, whose minds are oast in a 
p]uro))ean mould, and who re([uire a traiislaioi 
(o clotlie Oriental ideas, as far as [)ractieable, in 
a dress conformable to European canons of ta.sti'. 

And most assuredly such a translation would 
never have adapted itself to actual I'opresent atl(m 
rm a modern stage as readily as it now appears 
that my free version has done. It has gratitii'd 
me exceedingly to tind that youthful Englisln 
speaking Indians — cultured young men c'duoated 
at the Universities of C^alcutta, Madras and 
Bombay — have acted the Sakoontahi in the 
very words of my translation with tla‘ gr(\‘it(‘st 
success before a])preciative audiences in various 
parts of India. 

And lest any one in this country should Im* 
sceptical as to the possibility of interesting 
modern audience in a play written probably 
as early as the third century of our era and 
j)ossibly earlier, 1 here a]>peiid an exn*act from 
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a letter received by me two years ago from 
Mr. V. Padmariablia Aiyar, B. A., resident at 
Ka)*amaiiai, Trivandrum, Triivancore. 

^ SiVEK Coil Btkeet, Trivandrum, 

I, 1893. 

^Tlio incmtors of llio Kavaiuauai Youiii,^ Mod’s 
M utual ljn[)roveinout Booiot y ” act(‘<l your traiisiatioii ol' 
‘‘ Bakoontala on the ^rd and f,tli of BeptoiiilMU’ last year, 
in tli<^ OoveruDKuit Mus(nuu Tlu^airo. Trivaudriun. 

‘ It was acted iii tw<) parts. Oil tlie tirst day Acts 1 to IV 
wore acted, and on tlu' se<*(uid the reniainin,i> throe Acts. 

‘All <uir ch'ud* nativ(' (dlicials and many Europeans and 
ilioir ladies honoured the occasion with tludr ju'esenco. 
Wo acted it a second time at (he s])(‘cial request of II. If. 
the S(*cond Erince of Travancore. in the J\‘ilaco of Ilis 
Highness’ niothei-, the Junior Kaiiee. 

‘ Tlie ])u))Hc were kind eiiougli to pronounce it a success. 
In ina,ny (-ases the applause given was not so much for 
tlie acting as for the ])eauty of jmui’ translaiion. 'I’lio 
Hindus have a great liking for this play, and not one of 
tli(' enlighteiuul JJiiulu community will fail 10 acknoAV- 
lodge y(jur translation to he a very perfect one. Our 
ol>j(‘ct in acting Hindu ]>lays is to bring home to tlie 
Hindus tile good h'ssons that our ancient aiitlioi'S are 
able to teach us. If thoi-e is one lesson in these days 
more than another which familiarity with the fountains 
of Western literature constantly forces upon the mind, it 
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is that our age is turning its ])ack on tiino-hoiioiirtHl eivods 
and dogmas. Wo arc hurjying forwaid to a chaos in 
which all our existing ]»elk‘is, nay even the tun < la mental 
axioms of morality, may in the end he submerged ; ami 
as the general tenor ot' Indian thought among the edu- 
cated community is to reject everything tliat is old, and 
e<j[ually blindly to absor}» everything new, it Ixs/omos moi’e 
and more an ui'gent question whetiier any gieat intel- 
lectual or moj’al j-evolution, which has no foundations in 
the j)ast, can produce lasting benefits to the peojde. 

^ ‘*1 desire* Jio tutiu'e that will break th(‘ ties of the ])ast " 
is what (ieoi'gc* Eliot has said, and so it is higldy necessary 
that the Hindus should know soniethijig of tlieir former 
great ness. 

^The songs in Sakoonlala. one in the I^rologiK' and 
another in Hit' beginning of the fifth Act, very easily 
adapted themselves to Hindu tunes/ 

'IVnvards the cud of liis letter Mr. Aiyar 
iiitiiiiates that ho himself took tli(‘, part of 
Mitthavya. I lo also incut ions that a lew modifi- 
cations and additions wore introduced into some 
of the scenes. 

In a suhserjueiit letter i-eceived from Mr. 
Keshava Aiyar, the Secretary of the Society, 
I was informed that my version of the Play was 
to be acted again at Trivandrum in 1894. 
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These (lescrij^tions of the successful re])re- 
seutatiou of the Sakoontala In Travancore nhg-ht 
justHy us in hoping that as KfiliJiisa lias heen 
called the Shakesjicare of India, so the most 
renowned of his three' dramatic Avorks might, 
with a few manifestly nc'cessary modifications, 
he some day r('])resente(h u lth espial succt'ss, 
hefore Englisli-speaking audience's in otljcr ])arts 
of* the world and e'specially luae' in England. 

At all events Mr. Padmanahha Aiya]‘'s per- 
tinent remarks on the^ valuer of* ‘ ptist ties’ may 
lead us to hope that with the daily growth 
of interest In Oriental literature, and now that 
the Sakoontala forms one of Sir John laihliock’s 
literary s(‘ri(\s, It may he more e'xtensiveJy read 
hy t he Kuleu's of India in all parts e)f ihe^ Empire. 
Tliose who study .it attentively camu)t- lail to 
hecome hedtei* acejuainted with the customs and 
hahits of thought, past and present, of tlie |)eo})le 
committed to their sway. 

And it cannot he too often repeated that our 
duty towards oiu’ great Dependency re(juires us 
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to do something moi’e than merely rule justly. 
We may impart higli education, we may mak(‘ 
good laws, we may administei* impartial justic(\ 
we may make roads, lay down I'ail roads a,nd 
telegraphs, stimulate trade, accom])Hsh amazing 
engineering feats — like tJiat just achieved at 
Periyar — increase the wealth and develoj) th(‘ 
resources of oui* vast Eastern territories ; hut 
unless we seek to undei*stand the inhabitants, 
unless we think it worth while to study their 
ancfuait llteraiures, their religious ideas, and 
time-honoured institutions, unless we find in 
them something to admire and res[)ecr, we can 
never expect any reei|)rocity of este^-em and 
]'(\s[)ect on tlieii’ })art — we can nevei- look forwaixl 
hopefully to a time A\hen the pi*esent lamentable 
partition-wall, which obstructs the free inter- 
change of social relations between European 
and Asiatic races, will be entirely removed. 

MONIER MONIER- WILLIAMS. 


Ventnoij, Ocfobcr, 1895. 
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Ahoft a coiitury lias elajiscd since tlio great 
Englisli < )rieiitalist, Sir William Jones, astonlslKTl 
tlu^. l(‘arned world by tlu^ discovery oi* a Sanskiat 
L)ranialic Literature. He has himself given us 
tlie histoiy of this discovery. It appears that, 
on his arrival In JLaigah he vas very solicitous 
to procuj*e access to certain hooks calliMl Nataks, 
of whi(*h lu^ had read in one of the ' Lettres 
EditiaTites oi Curieuses ’ writt en by the Jesuit 
Missionaries of (^hina. Hut, although he sought 
information bv consulting both 73rahmans and 
Eurojieans, ho was wholly unable for some time 
to satisfy his cui*iosity as to the nature of these 
books. It was repoi’ted to him that they were 
not histories, as he had hoped, Init that tliey 
abounded with fables, and consisted of conver- 
sations in jirose ajid verse hold before a,ncient 
Kajas, in their public assemblies. Others, again, 
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avsserted tliat they were discourses on dancing, 
nnisic, and ])oetry. At length, a. sensil)]e. Brah- 
man, conv('rsant Avitli Kiiropean manners, re- 
moved all his donhts, and gave liim no h‘ss 
deliglit Ilian surprise, hy ((filing liiin that, the 
English nation haxl compositions of the same 
sort, wliich were |)ul)licly represented at Calcutta 
in the cold season, and here the name of ^ ])lays/ 
The same Brahman, wlien asked which of these 
Nataks was most universally esteemed, answ(U‘od 
without hesitation, SSakoontala.' 

It may readily 1 k‘ imagined with what interest 
the keen Orientalist received this communica- 
tion: with Avhat rapidity he lollowed uj) the 
clue ; ajid, when at length his xeal was rewarded 
hy actual possession of a MS co])y of one of 
these di’amas, witlj what avidity ho jiroceeded to 
exjilore the treasures w^hich for eighteen hundred 
years had remain(;d as unknoAvn to the Em-opean 
world as the gold-fields of Australia. 

The earli(\st Sanski'it drama with which Ave 
are ac(juainted, the ‘(^lay-cart,' translated by 
my ])r(Mlecessor in the Boden Chair at Oxford, 
Brofessor II. H. Wilson, is attiilaitcd to a regal 
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author, Kiiio’ Sudraka, the date of wliese veio-n 
cannot l>o fixed with any certainty, tliouo'li some 
liave assi^'iied it t(' ihe first or second century 
n. c. Consich^rini^' tha(. the nations of Phirope 
can scarcely he said to have possessed a dram- 
atic literature Ixdbre the fourtt'enth or tifteentli 
centiny of the jiresent era, tlie great age ol‘the 
Hindu j)lays would of itself he a most interest- 
inguiiid attractive circumstance, even if* their 
poetical merit were not of a very high order. 
Hut Avhen to the anti((uity of th€\se i)j*oduc- 
tions is add(Kl tlieir extreme heauty a.nd ex- 
cellence as literary compositions, and when we 
also take into account their value as ]H‘])re- 
sentations of the early condition of Hindu 
society — which, notwithstanding the kipse of 
two thousand years, lias in many pai'ticulars 
obeyed the laAv of unchangeahhmess ever 
stamped on the manners and customs of the 
East — Ave are led to wonder that the study of 
the Indian drama has not commended itself in 
a greater degree to the attention of Europeans, 
and especially of Englishmen. The English 
student, at least, is bound by considerations 
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of duty, as Avell as curiosity, to make liiiuself 
aerjuainted with a subject which elucidates and 
exj>laiiis the coudition of the iiiilllims of Hindus 
who owe allejriance to liis oa\ n Sovereig’U, and 
are o*overned l)y English laws. 

01* all the Indian dramatists, and indeed of all 
Indian ])oets, th(^. most cclehrated is Kaliddsa, 
the writca* of* the present J)]ay. Tlie late Pro- 
fessor Lassen thought it prohahle that ho flour- 
ished about t\\e middle of the third century after 
( hrist. Professor Kielhoi*!! ol* Gottingen has 
pi*o\(Hl that the compose}- of* tlie Maiidasoi* lii- 
scri])tion knew Kfilidasa-’s Kitu-sainhfii’a,. Hence 
it may he inferr(‘d that Lassiai was iiot far 
Avrong h Possibly a King named \hkrainadit> a 
may hav(^ received Kalidasa at Ins Gourt-, a.nd 
hojiourcHl hill} by liis ])at)'ojiag(^ about that 
time. Lit<l(% liOAvever, is knoAN'ii of the cir- 
cumstances of his life. There is cei'tainlj^ no 
satisfactory eAndence to be adduced in su]>port 
of the tradition cuiTcnt in India, that he liAa^d in 

^ 111 tJie Ailiolo ljiscri])tioii ((MlitfHl JDr. FlcM't; of t]je 
WoRtern Cliiilukya King PulikeRin II, (kited Saka 556 = A. d. 
^->34“35» actual meiilioii is made of Kalidasa and Illiaravi by 
name. 
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tlio time of tlie gi-oiit Kiiij;- \’ikraina(lil a a T., 
whoso capital was IJjja.yiiii. now Oiiirin. 

From tlio ahseiico oi* historical lit(‘ratiire in 
India, oiir knowledov of tlio state of lliiKlust/m 
hoiweon the incnrsioii of Alexander and tlio 
Mnhannnadau coiMpuxsi is very slight, lint it is 
ascertained with tolerahle accuracy that, alliu’ 
the invasion ot* the kino-doins of Ikictria and 
AtVlvanisian, Tarlui's or Scvt\\’\‘ans (caUed l>y 
the Hindus ‘ Sakas’) overran the no)‘th-wcstcrn 
provinces of India, and retaiiKMl ])oss(*ssion of 
them. Viki'ainaditva or Vikranuh-ka sncci‘(‘d(Hl 
in driving; hack the harhaA'ie hoi'des heyond tht; 
Infills, and so eonsolidat(‘d his (unjare (liat his 
dominion extended oxer the whole of Xoi-thein 
liindustfm. I] is name is (‘xtai now ehorish(‘d 
amono* the Hindus xvdih ])ride and aitection. His 
victoiy oxei’ tin* Scytliians is Ix^liexf'd to have 
taken j)!ace al>out i;.o. 57. At any rate this is 
the stall ing-poiiit of tlie Vhkrama (also called 
the Miilaxa a.nd in later times tlu^ Sainxait) ma, 
one ol the e])ochs from which the Hindus still 
(‘ontimu^ to count. Tliere is good authority for 
uliirming that the i^eigu of this Vikramarka c>r 

]> 
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Vikraimulilya Avas (‘(pial iii 1)villiancy t<> tliat ot 
any inoiiarcli in any a^v. 1 1(" wa.s a liberal patron 
oi' science and lileraUirtn a-nd p^’aAa' s])lendid en- 
conran'enHaii to ]KHds, philoloyisls, asti'onoinci's, 
and inailieniai icians. ^dne iJlnsti-ious men (»1 
yenins ari‘ said to bavt* a<lorned bis (Jourt, and to 
ba\'e been suj>[)ort(‘d by iiis bonniy. I'bey weie 
called tb(' 'Nine. Gems : and a. not nnmttnral 
ij’adition, wbicb is known to iKMintiiist wort by, 
included Kjilidtisa amony the Nine. 

d'o Kalidjisa (a.s to another c(*U‘bratt‘d Indian 
l)ra,malist, l>ba\ abliuli. who ]a‘o])ably lloiirished 
in tlu‘ eij^’btb century) only tbr(‘e plays arc atlri- 
but(.‘d ; and o(‘lb(\s(* the 'SakoontaJii’ (laax^ trans- 
lated) lias acpuiied the greatest c('lebrity k 

Indec'd, tb(‘ populavity ol' this ])lay A'ith the 
natives of India exc(‘eds that of any other 
dramatic, and probably of a.n} otlu'r ])oetical 
com])oslti<»n But it is not In India alone 

‘ A> lo 11i«* otluT n\t>. fhr im)-! ( cNUjiMted, «‘iilled X'lkni- 
liioi’viia, lias ('xri'lleiil iy t^all^lanM| hy erolossors II. H. 

Wilson and K. 0. ( owoll, ainl tin* .Mahnjk<'‘j;-nimiti"ri, 1>y i’ro- 
AVoltrr, iln: ('inimnil Oi’i«‘id.Uisi (»i' ImtIih. 

“ aiu' i’i)l lowing' an o-\ tract IVoni I lie lUnnlxty 7V>;/rs‘ oT 

Ftdiruary 3. 1S55. li Is j^iven ithuihuL and — in s]»ito of the 
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that the ‘ Sakooiitaht ’ Ls known and adiniv(‘d. 
Its excellence is now recognized in eveiw litcrai'y 
circle throiigijout the continent of Europe ; and 

(>i orroi'.s .lud hulicrons matiliilioii of ilio- story is 

an intoi'osti))” ])]-uof oi’ tlio pojnilarily of Uio piny. 

‘HINDI] Di?AM 

‘ ^:^ATTT 1 ^ 1 >AY, 3J> FEia.'ITAKY 1855. 

‘All oiUliiic of tlio l>i.iy to ho j>(‘rfoj*jno(l at tin' 'fliciitro this 
jii-lit. 

‘AtUn* a short (UsoonrM- hotw«‘<>n tho .Sulradlnir (the (‘liiof 
aotoi) and tin' Vidiislialwi (Hio ‘d(A\n), Siir^^wati (tho (iodiloss of 
loa.rniiin') will appoar. Jr^nlr.idliar Avill (all liis wilo (Niiti). and 
tlioy will d(‘tonniiic on porlornun^- tlio play ol' Shajviint.ila,. 
d’hoy l)oth will sinjj;’ son”> toi^*'iht‘r, atli'i* whit li Nati avIiI 
j^'o away, d'lio pl.iy will lluni ro^^aihi rly t oinnn'not'. Dnslianla 
Ihij.ih will .ijipoar ill tho eourt, and orih*r his lha.dhan (tho 
Aliiiisioj ) to niakt‘ ]>roj»iirations for a Inintina txxonision. d'ln' 
Ihijah, Hit(in;_5 iu his oariiago. will pursui* a sta<^. tin* sta*’* will 
di,va])pt‘ar, n}>()n which Duvhaida. will ask his loa.ohni.in tin' 
oaaiso thoioid', this lining know a. tin* Ihijah in hi-^ oarriagi* wall 
jiiooeod lartln*!-, wdien they Avill son tho st.io' a.i»ain. iijion wdiitdi 
In* wall anil an arrow^ at tho stag. Tin* stag will rnn and roat li 
th(‘ M'timnont of WaiKhanas l{n.'^hi. ddio Sti^i* will ( oino tint 
of his hut and roiiioi),-.tralo w'ith tin* Kajo.li against liis killing 
tin* harnih'ss aninial. d’ln* Ihijali wall ohoy tho injnnotions 
ol tho .sa-ge,who wall jirononnco hon(‘dn*tions u])on him. \o(‘oi d- 
ing to tin* Hnshi's instinrtions, he will ]>ro]>ar(' to ]n\>food tti tho 
rosidonoo of aiiothor sago nainod Kumva. llidding' (‘aidi utlioj- 
l.iioAVoll, tho Kashi will go to jiruonre ina.ti'iia,! for liis rt'ligioiis 
oi*n‘inonios. After loaohing Kuinva's place, and ooiiinianding 
his ooaeliiiuui to groom the horses, the Rajah wdli Avalk forth to 

1 ) 
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its l)eaiities, it* not yet universally known and 
apjireciated, are at least acknowledged by many 
learned men in every country of the civilized 
world, "Fhe four well-known lines of Goethe, so 
often quoted in relation to the Indian drama, 
may here he rejieated : 

‘ Willst <Ui (lit^ niutljc Iriilien, die Friiclite des 

Rpilteren Jiihres. 

Wiilst du was reizt uiid oiiizuc-kt, wills! du was silttig't 
uiid niilirt, 

Wills!- du den Himmel, die Krde, nnt einem Nameii 
he^T(‘i!en : 

Nenii’ich, Salcoon!iila, Ilieli, iiud so is! Alli'S gesagl.'' 


tli(‘, sa.^o\s liut. Observin’.,^ on liis wa-y tliilln'r Rhakunta-la with 
her fellow males wa.!eriji<jcthe iroes, he will hide himself behind 
a tree, Shakiuitala will i»raise to her maU‘s the bea-iity of the 
Keshar tree, eiiarimal wit h o^ erhearing her discourse, Dushanta 
will try to find out luu’ descent.. Shakuii! ala will be very much 
teased by a llliramar (ily) hovering about lu'r iace. The 
Rajah will then come forwa.rd and ask tlu* cau^e of the dis- 
turbed state of her mind. After a mutua-l exchange of polite 
respect they a-11 take their seats beneath a shady tree, Dushanta 
will inform her of his countiy and desct‘nl,*wli(‘reupon they will 
all go to the Kushi's hut. 

‘ Ib're there is a pause. A ph*asing farce will then be ]>er" 
formed.’ 

I ma-y addto the above that tlie, ‘ S;ikoontala ’ in the words 
of iiiy own translation has hecn performed at Bombay and 
recently at Trivandium, the capital of Tnnancore (see Breface 
to this edition). 
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‘Would’st tlioii the young year’s blossoms and the fruits 
of its decJine, 

And all by which the soul is charmed, (Miraptun‘d, 
feasted, fed ? 

Wonld’si thou the Earth au<l Heaven itself in one sole 
name, combine V 

I name thee, O Sakoontali! and all at once is said.’ 

E, B. Easftri(‘I. 

Augustus Williaiu von Sclilogel, iu liis iiPfet 
Lecture on Dramatic Literature, savs : ’ Among 
the Indians, the peojde Irom wliom perliaps all 
the cultivation of the human race has been de- 
rived, ])lays were known loiig before they could 
have experienced any tbreign intiuence. Tt has 
lately been made known in Europe that they 
have a rich di'amatic literature, wliich ascends 
back for more than two thousand years. Tlio 
only specimen of their ])lays (Nataks) hitherto 
known to us is the delightful j^akoontala, 
which, notwithstanding the colouiing of a foreign 
clime, beai’s in its general structure a striking 
resemblance to our romantic drama.’ 

Alexander von irum!)()ldt, in treating of 
Indian poetry, ol)serves : ‘ Kalidasa, the cele- 
brated author of the Sakoontalfi, is a masterly 
describe!* of the influence wliich Nature exercises 
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upon the minds of lovers. Tliis great poet 
flourished at the splendid court of Vikrainaditya, 
and Avas, Iherefoi e, coteinporaiy Avitli Virgil and 
IToi ^ace. Tenderness in the exj)ression of feeling, 
and i*ichness of creative fancy, have assigned 
to him his lofty ]>lace among the ])oets of all 
nations.' 

Tljese considerations induced me, in 1853, to 
compile and imhlish an edition of (he (ext of the 
'Sakoontala’ from various original MSS., xvith 
English translations of the meti'ical ]>assages, 
and explanatory notes. A second edition of 
tliis work has since heen puhlished ly the 
Delegates of the Oxford l^niv(a'sity Press. To 
the not(\s of that editioji 1 must i*e(er all 
students ot* Sanskrit litei-ature who desire a close 
and literal translation of the preseni drama, 
and in the Preface will he i'ound an account 
of various other (*ditions and translations. 

The followijig pages contaiji a tiunsla- 
tion, and the flrst English voi'sion in ])rose 
and metre, of the purest recension of the most 
celebrated drama of the Shakespeare of India. 

The need felt by the British public fo]* some 
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such i]*aiLslati()ii as I have lua-e oilered can 
scarcely he (luestioiied. A great ])oople, wlio, 
throngli their empii‘0 iu India, conunand Ihe 
destinies of tlie Eastern world, ought surely to 
!)(' coiivcu'sanl with the most i)0])ular of* [ndian 
dramas, in which the customs of the Hindus, 
them* opinions, ])]*(‘judices, and fnhles, their ikv 
ligious rites, daily occupations and aanuseinents, 
are reilected as in a juirror. Nor is th('- prose 
translation of Sir W. dojies (excellent though it 
he) ada;])ted to meet the recpiircments of niod(a*n 
times. That translation was unfortunately 
made from corrupt inanuscri]_)ts (the hest that 
coidd then he })rocured), in which the hold 
phraseology of Kalidasa has been occasionally 
weakened, his delicate ex])ressions of refined 
love clotlunl in an unhecoming dress, and his 
ideas, grand in their simplicity, diluted l)y ]‘e]_)ei i- 
tion or am]>litication. It is, moreover, altogether 
unfurnishod Avith explanatory annotations. Tln^ 
])r('sent traihslation, on the contrary, while r('])re” 
senting the ])urest version of the drama, has 
ahundant notes, sufficient to answer the (exi- 
gencies of* the non-oriental scholar. 
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It may ))0 remarked that in ev^eiy Sanski'it 
])1ay tlie women and inlerior characters speak 
a kind of pi'ovincial Sanskrit oi‘ jxitoisj called 
Jh’iikrit — hearim;- tlie same relation to Sanskrit 
that Ihi.linn tu'ars to Jjatin, (a- that the s]H)ken 
liatin of the aj^’o of (Jicero bore to the highly 
jiolished Latin in which he delivered his Ora- 
tions. Even tlie heroine of the drama is made 
to speak in the vnlgar dialect. The liero, on 
tlie other liand, and all the higher male chai’ac- 
ters, sjieak in Sansknt ; and as if to invest them 
with greater dignity, half of what they say is in 
verse. Indeed the ])rose part of their sjieoches 
is often very commonplace, being only intro- 
ductory to thc‘ lofty sentinnmt of the jioetiy 
that follovs. Tims, if the^ whole C()ni|)osition 
1 h^ compared to a web, the prose will correspond 
to th(^ warj), or that part which is extended 
l(mgthwis(^ in the loom, while the metrical 
jiortion will answer to the cross-threads which 
constitute the woof. 

The original verses are wi’itten in a great 
variety ot' Sanskrit nieti-es. For example, the, 
first thirty-four vei-ses of ‘ Sakoontala, ’ exhibit 
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eleven diUeronl varieties of metre. No metrical 
system in English could give any idea of tlie 
almost inlinite resources of the Sanski-it in this 
respect. Blank verse has therefore been em- 
ployed by me in my translation, as more in 
unison with the character of our own dramatic 
writings, and rhyming stanzas have only been 
admitted AvheJi the subject-matter seemed to 
call for such a change. Perhaps the chief con- 
sideration that induced me to ado})t this mode 
of metrical translation was, that the free and 
unfettered character of the verse enabled me to 
preserve more of the freshness and vigour of the 
original. Tf the jioetical ideas of Kalidasa have 
not been expressed in language as musical as his 
own T Inive at least done my l)est to avoid 
diluting them by unwarrantable ])ara])hras(\s 
or additions. If the English verses are ])rosaic, 
1 have the satisfaction of knowing that by 
resisting the allurements of rhyme, I have done 
all in iny ])ower to avoid substituting a fictitious 
and meagre poem of my owji foi* the grand, 
yet simple and chaste creation of Kalidasa. 

The unrestiicted liberty of em])loying hyper- 
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metrical lines of eleven syllables, sanctioned by 
the highest authority in dramatic com])()sition, 
has, 1 think, facilitated tlH‘ attainment of this 
object, (hie ol* our own ])oets has said in rela- 
tion to such lines : ‘ Let it be remembered that 
they su])])ly us with another cadence ; that they 
add, as it vere. a string to ihe instrument; 
and — by enabling the poet to relax at pleasure, 
to rise and fall Avith his subject — contrilaite 
what most is wanted, com])ass and variety. 
They are iiearest to the flow of an unstudied 
(^lo([uence, a-nd should th(‘rofore be us(‘d in the 
drama b' Shakespeave does not scruple to avail 
himself of this lic(m('(^ four or live times in suc- 
cession, as in the well-known passage beginning — 

‘ 1m* or not to l»o, Unit is 11 u* (piestion ’ ; 

and even Milton uses tlie same Ireetlom once 
or tAvice in every ])age. 

The poetical merit of Kfilidasa’s ‘Sakoontala' 
is so universally admit t(‘d that any remaiks on 
this head Avould Ix^ sipieriluous. I avIII merelv^ 
olrserve that, in the ojiinion (rf leai*ned nati\"es, 
the Fourth Act, which describes the dejiaidure 
^ Uof,^ers’ Italy, note to line 23. 
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of Sakoontala from tlio lieriuitng’o, coiitcaiiis llie 
most obvious l)eauties ; and that no one can 
read tliis Act, nor indeed any ])art of the play, 
Avitljout being struck witli tlie richness ainl 
(^l(naition of its anllior’s genius, tlie exul)ei‘ance 
and glow of liis fancy, liis ardent love of tlie 
lieautiftil, bis deej) sympathy with Nature and 
Nature’s lo\'eliest scenes, his jirofound knowledge 
of the human hea,i*t, his delicate a])])reciaiion of 
its most refined feelings, his t'amiliarity with 
its contlicting sentiments and (‘motions. T>ut 
in ])ro])ortion to the acknowledged excelleiK^-e 
of Kalidasas composition, and in jwoportion to 
my own inci(\*ising admiration of its beauties, 
is the diltidence I feel lest 1 may have'- failed 
to infuse any oi‘ the ])oetry ot‘ the original into 
the present x ersion. Translation ol‘])oetry must, 
at the best, resemble the jirocess of pouring a 
highly volatile a.nd evanescent spirit h'om one 
recc^ptacle into another. The oi'iginal fluid will 
always sutfei* a C(‘rtain amount of waste and 
evaporation. 

The English I’cadcn* will at least b(^ inclined 
to wonder at the analogies which a thoroughly 
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Kastern play offers to our own dramatic com- 
])ositions written many centuries later. The 
dexterity with which the ])lot is ariTingeHl and 
conducted, t!)e in<;-enuily with which the in- 
cidents are connected, th(‘ skill Avilh which the 
characters are delineated a,nd contrasted with 
each other, the holdru'ss and felicity of the 
diction, ai‘e scarcely unworthy of the o-reat 
dramatists ol‘Kui’o])ea.n countri(\s. Nor duos the 
parallel lail in th(^ mana<;’ement of* the business 
of the stage, in minute directions to the actors, 
and various scenic artifices. The asides and 
aparts, the exits and the entrances, the manner, 
attitude, a/iid gait of the s])eakers, the tom^ of 
voice with which they are to deliver them- 
selves, the t(N‘irs, the smiles, and the laughter, 
are as regularly indicated as in a modern draana. 

In reference to the constitution and sti‘ucture 
of the ])lay here tianslated, a few general re- 
marks on the dramatic system of the Hindus 
may he needed \ 

^ The iidjiiirable Essay by Professor It. Tl. Wilson, prefixed 
to his Hindu Theatre, is the principal suuro(‘ of llu' informa- 
tion which i have here f^iven. 
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Dramatic poetry is said to have 1)eeii invented 
l)y tlie snge Bliarata, who lived at a very remote 
])eriod of Indian liistory, and was the anthoi* ot 
a system of music. The drama of tliese early 
time'.s was })i*ol)ahly nothing more tlian tlio 
Indian Nach-dance (Naiitch) of the j)resent day. 
It was a si)ecies of laide 2>‘^J‘tomime, in which 
(lancing and nujvements of the Ijody wei‘e 
accom])anied hy nuite gestnr(‘s of tlie hands 
and face, or hy singing and music. Siibse- 
(piently, dialogue was added, and the art of 
tla^atrical repn^seniation was brought to great 
])ei’fection. Elaborate treatises were written 
which laid down jninute iwulations for the 

O 

construction and conduct of plays, and subjected 
dramatic composition to highly artificial rules 
of })oetical and rhetorical style. For example, 
the Sahitya-dai2)ana divides Sanskrit })lays into 
two great classes, the llu2)a.ka or jalncipal 
dramas, and the Uj)arupaka or minor dramas. 
At the head of tlie ten sjiecies ol* lliijiaka stands 
the Niltaka, of wliich the SSakoontala’ is an 
exanijile. It should consist of from* five to 
ten Acts ; it should have a celebrated stoiy 
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for its plot ; it should re])resent heroic or 
godlike cliciracters and good deeds ; it should 
be writteu iu an elaborate stvle, and 1>c full 
of ]iol)]e sentinients. Moi'cover, it sljould be 
composed like thi^ end of n- cow’s lail ; so 
that each of the Acds be gradually shorter. 

In India, as in Gi*eee(‘, sceulc* enlertainmcnts 
took ])lace at religious festit tds. and on solemn 
public occasions. Kalidtisa s SSakoon tala’ seems 
to liave heeii actecl at the conimencement of 
the summer season — a ])eriod j)eculiarly sacred 
to Ktima-deva, the Indian god of lo\e. We 
are told that it was enacted l)t‘fore an audienct) 
‘consisting chiehy oF nam ol‘ (ulucation ajid 
discernment.’ As the greater ])ai't of every 
play was written in Sanskrit, which, although 
spoken by the learned in oveiy j)art of India 
even at the present da}^, was certainly not the 
vernacular language of the country at the time 
Avhen the Hindu dramas were ])erlbrmed, few 
s2)ectators would be j>resent who Avere not- of 
the educated classes. This circumstance is 
iu accordance Avith the constitution of Hindu 
society, Avhereby the productions oi* literature 
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as well as the offices of* state were reserved 
loi’ the ])rivilege(l cast(‘s h 

Every Sanskrit play opens with a pi*oloyiie, 
or, to s))enJc more correctly, an introduction, 
designed to prepare the way for the (m trance of 
the jK'rsouff'. The ])rolog*ue comnvenct^s 

witli a. henediction or ])rayer ([)ronounced hy 
li Brahman, or if the staye-manai;’cr happened 
to h(‘ oi* the Ih-ahmanical caste, hy the mancai>’e]- 
himself), in which the po(.‘l invokes the favour 
of Ihe natlonaJ deity in heluiH* of the audience, 
'.fhe blessing’ is generally lollowed hy a dialoyaie 
hetween the. manau*er and one or two of tluj 
actors, in which an account is yiven ol* tlu^ 
author of the drama, a com])limentary tribute 
is ])aid to th(^ criti(*-al acumen of tlu‘, spectators, 
and such a ]*eierence is made to ]>ast occurrences 
or ])resent circumstances as may 1)6 necessary 
for the elucidation of the plot. At the conclu- 
sioii of the j)r()logue, the managei*, by some 
abru])t exclamation, adi'oitly introduces one of 
the dramatic ]>ersonag*es, and the real peidbrm- 
ance commences. 


^ Wilson's Hindu Tbeutro, p. xii. 
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The l)lay, l^eing tlius opened, is carried 
forwiird in scenes and Acts ; each scene being 
marked l)y the entrance of one character and 
the exit of another, as in the French drama. 
The dr(uii<it!s pcrsoiur were divided into three 
classes — the inferior characters (>/.a7n^), who 
were said to S])eak Prakrit in a monotonous 
uneinphatic tone of voice [an (uldttold ()(!) ; the 
middling {in(fd}iji(rni(i), and the superior ( pradh- 
ana), who were said to speak Sanskrit with 
accent, ein])hasis, and exjn-ession {vddtfolii/d). 
In general, the stage is never left vacant till 
the end of the Act, nor does any change of 
locality take place until then. The commence- 
ment of a new Act is often marked, like the 
commencement of the piece, hy an ijitroductory 
monologue or dialogue s])oken by one or more 
of the d rah tail s and called Ahslikambl i a 

or Pravesaka. In this scene allusion is fre- 
cpiently made to events su])posed to have oc- 
curred in tlie interval of the Acts, and the 
audience is the better prepared to take up the 
thread of the story, Avhich is then skiliiilly 
carried on to the concluding scene. The piece 
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closes, as it began, with a prayer for national 
])lenty and prosperity, addressed to the favourite 
deity, and spoken by one of the principal 
personages of the drama. 

Altliough, ill the conduct of the plot, and 
the delineation of character, Hindu drama- 
tists show considerable skill, yet they do not 
appear to have been remarkable for much fer- 
tility of invention. Love, according to Hindu 
notions, is the subject of most of tlieir dramas. 

The hero, wlio is generally a king, and 
already the husband of a wife or wives (for 
a wife or two more or less is no encumbrance 
in Indian plays), is suddenly smitten with the 
charms of a lovely woman, sometimes a nymjih, 
or, as in the case of Sakoontala, the daughter 
of a nymph by a mortal father. The heroine 
is required to be equally impressible, and the 
first tender glance from the hero's eye reaches 
her heart. With true feminine delicacy, how- 
ever, she locks the secret of her passion in her 
own breast, and by her coyness and reserve 
keeps her lover for a long period in the 
agonies of susjDense. The hero, being reduced to 


c 
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a proper state of desperation, is harassed by 
other difficulties. Either the celestial nature of 
the nymph is in the way of their union, or he 
doubts the legality of tlie match, or he fears 
his own unworthiness, or he is hampered by the 
angry jealousy of a previous wife. In short, 
doubts, obstacles, and delays make great havoc 
of both hero and heroine. They give way to 
melancholy, indulge in amorous rha]3Sodies, and 
become very emaciated. 8o far, it must be 
confessed, the story is decidedly dull, and its 
pathos, notwithstanding the occasional grandeur 
and beauty of the imagery, often verges on the 
ridiculous. 

But, by ^vay of relief, an element of life is 
generally introduced in the character of the 
Vidushaka, or Jester, who is the constant com- 
panion of the hero ; and in the young maidens, 
who are the confidential friends of the heroines, 
and soon become possessed of her secret. By 
a curious regulation, the Jester is always a 
Brahman, and therefore of a caste superior to 
the king himself ; yet his business is to excite 
mirth by being ridiculous in person, age, and 
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attire. He is sometimes represented as grey- 
haired, hump-backed, lame, and ugly. In fact, 
he is a species of buffoon, who is allowed full 
liberty of speech, being himself a universal 
butt. His attempts at wit, which are rarely very 
successful, and his allusions to the pleasures of 
the table, of which lie is a confessed votary, 
are absurdly contrasted with the sententious 
solemnity of the des])airing hero, crossed in the 
])rosecution of his love-suit. His clumsy inter- 
ference in the intrigues of his friend only serves 
to augment his diliiculties, and occasions many 
an awkward dilemma. On the other hand, the 
shrewdness of the heroine’s confidantes never 
seems to fiil them under the most trying cir- 
cumstances ; while their sly jokes and innuendos, 
their love of fun, their girlish syrn})athy with 
the progress of the love affair, their warm 
affection for their friend, heighten the interest 
of the plot, and contribute not a little to vary 
its monotony. 

Fortunately, in the ‘ Sakoontalfi ’ the story is 
diversified and the interest well sustained by a 
chain of stirring incidents. The first link of the 

c 2 , 
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chain, however, does not commence until the 
Fourth Act, when the union of the heroine with 
King Dushyanta, and her acceptance of the 
marriage-ring as a token of recognition, are sup- 
posed to have taken place. Then follows the 
King's departure and temporary desertion of his 
bride ; the curse pronounced on f^akoontalfi by 
the choleric Sage; the monarch’s conse((uent loss 
of memory ; the bride s journey to the palace of 
her husband ; the mysterious disappearance 
of the marriage-token ; the public re])udiation 
of 6akooiitala ; hei* miraculous assumption to 
a celestial asylum ; the unexpected discovery of 
the ring by a ]')Oor fisherman ; tlie King’s agony 
on recovering his recollection ; his aerial voyage 
in the car of Indra ; his strange meeting with 
the refractory child in the groves of Kasyapa 
the boy's battle with the young lion ; the search 
for the amulet, by which the King is j)roved to 
be his father ; the return of ^akoontala, and the 
happy re-union of the lovers ; — all these form 
a connected series of moving and interesting 
incidents. The feelings of the audience are 
wrought up to a pitch of great intensity ; and 
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whatever emotions of terror, grief, or pity may 
have been excited, are properly tranquillized by 
the happy termination of the story. 

Indeed, if a calamitous conclusion be necessary 
to constitute a tragedy, the Hindu dramas are 
never tragedies. They are mixed com]:)ositioiis, 
in which joy and sorrow, hap])iness and misery, 
are w^oven in a mingled web — tragi-comic re])re- 
sentations, in which good and evil, right and 
wrong, truth and falsehood, are allowed to blend 
in confusion during the first Acts of the drama. 
But, in tlie last Act, harmony is always restored, 
order succeeds to disorder, tranquillity to agita- 
tion ; and the mind of the spectator, ]io longer 
perplexed by the apparent ascendency of evil, is 
soothed, and purified, and made to acquiesce in 
the moral lesson deducible from the plot. 

The play of ‘ Sakoontala,’ as Sir W. Jones 
observes, must have been very popular when it 
was first performed. The Indian empire was 
then in its palmy days, and the vanity of the 
natives would be highly flattered by the intro- 
duction of those kings and heroes who were sup- 
posed to have laid the foundation of its greatness 
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and magniiicence, and whose names were con- 
nected with all that was saci'ed and holy in their 
religion. lJushyanta, the hero of the drama, 
according to Indian legends, was one of the 
descendants of the Moon, or, in other words, 
belonged to the Lunar dynasty of Indian princes ; 
and, if any dependence maybe placed on Hindu 
chronology, he must have lived in the twenty- 
lirst or twenty-second generation after the Flood. 
Puru, his most celebrated ancestor, was the sixth 
in descent from the Moon’s son Budha, who 
married a daugliter of the good King Satya-vrata, 
preserved })y Vishnu in the Ark at the time of 
the Deluge. The son of Diishyanta, l)y i^ak- 
oontald, was Bharata, from whom India is still 
called by the natives Bharata-varsha. After him 
came Samvarana, Kuru, Santanu, Bhishma, and 
Vydsa. The latter was the father of Dhritarash- 
tra and PuikIu, the quarrels of whose sons form 
the subject of the great fSanskrit epic poem called 
Mahii-bharata, a poem with which the audience 
would be (^uite familiar, and in which they would 
feel the greatest pride. Indeed the whole story 
of ^akoontald is told in the Maha-bhai*ata. 
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The pedigree of ^akoontala, the heroine of thf* 
drama, was no less interesting, and calculated to 
awaken the religious sympatliies of Indian s])ec- 
tators. She was the daughter of the celebi ated 
Viswamitra, a name associated ^^'ith many re- 
markable circumstances in Hindu mythology and 
liistory. His genealogy and the principal events 
of liis life are narrated in the Rfimayana, the first 
of the two ei)ic j)oems which were to the Hindus 
what the Iliad and the Odyssey were to tlie 
Greeks. He was originally of the regal caste ; 
and, having raised himself to the rank of a 
Brahman l)y the length and rigour of his penance, 
lie became tlie preceptor of Ilama-chandra, 
who was the hero of the Kamayana, and one 
of the incarnations of the god Vishnu. With 
such an antecedent intei-est in the paiticulars 
of the story, the audience could not fail to ]>ring 
a sharpened ap})etite, and a self-satislied frame 
of mind, to the performance of the l>lay. 

Although in the following translation it has 
been thought expedient to conform to modern 
usage, by indicating at the head of each Act the 
scene in which it is laid, yet it is proper to 
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apprise the English reader that in scenery and 
scenic apparatus the Hindu drama must have 
been very defective. No directions as to changes 
of scene are given in the original text of the 
play. This is the more curious, as there are 
numerous stage directions, which prove that in 
respect of dresses and decorations the resources 
of the Indian theatre were sufficiently ample. 

It is probable that a curtain suspended across 
the stage, and divided in the centre, answered 
all the purposes of scenes. Behind the curtain 
was the space or room called nepatliya, where 
the decorations were kept, where the actors 
attired themselves, and remained in readiness 
before entering the stage, and whither they with- 
drew on leaving it. When an actor was to enter 
hurriedly, he was directed to do so ^ with a toss 
of the curtain/ 

The machinery and paraphernalia of the 
Indian theatre were also very limited, contrast- 
ing in this respect unfavourably with the ancient 
Greek theatre, which appears to have compre- 
hended nearly all that modern ingenuity has 
devised. Nevertheless, seats, thrones, weapons. 
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and chariots, were certainly introduced, and 
as the intercouise between tlie inhaliitants of 
heaven and earth was very frequent, it is not 
improbable that there may liavc been aerial con- 
trivances to rejiresent the chariots of celestial 
beings, as on tlie Greek stage. It is ])lain, 
however, from the freejuent occurrence of the 
word ' gesticulating/ ‘ acting,’ that 

much had to lie sujqilied l)y the imagination 
of the S23ectator, assisted by the gesticulations 
of the actors. 

F or further information relative to the dramatic 
system of the Hindus, the reader is referred to 
the notes ajipended to the jjresent translation. 
It is hopexl that they will be found sufficient to 
exjjlain every allusion that might otherwise be 
unintelligible to tlie English reader. 


M. M.-W. 



RULES FOR THE PRONUNCIATION OF 
THE PROPER NAMES. 


Observe, that in order to secure the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the title of this Drama, ‘fSakuntala’ has been spelt 
‘ Sakoontahl,’ the u of ^akuntahi being pronounced like 
the u in the English word niJe. 

The vowel a must invariably be pronounced with a dull 
sound, like the a in ofyan, or the v in sidk Dushf/- 

anta must therefore be pronounced as if written Doo^hy- 
vnfa. The long vow(;l d is pronounced like the a in Inst, 
cart ; i like the / in pin, ,s*m ; / like the i in marine ; t 
like the e in prvy\ o like the o in so; ai like the ai in aisle; 
an like an in the Oerman word haunt, or like the on in onr. 

The consonants are generally ])ronounced as in English, 
but (j has always the sound of g in gnn, give, never of g 
in gin. i with the accent over it (s), has the sound of 
in sure, or of the last s in sessioti. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


Dushyanta, Kbig of India. 

Mathavya, the jester, fiiendy and companion of the King. 
Kanwa, chief of the hermits, foster-father 0/ Sakoontala. 
Sarnciarava, I two Brahmans, belonging to the hermitage of 
Saradavata, i Kanwa. 

MitravasUj hrother-Maw of the King, arid superintendent 
of the city police. 

Januka and Suciiaka, two constables. 

Vatayana, the chamberlain or attendant on the women's 
apartments. 

Somarata, the domestic priest. 

Karabhaka, a messenger of the queen-mother. 

Raivatika, the warder or doorkeeper. 

Matali, charioteer of Indra. 

Sarva-damana, afterwards Biiarata^ a little boy, son of 
Dusiiyanta by Sakoontala. 
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Kaj^yapa, a divine sagCy progenitor of men and gods, son of 
Mariciii, and grandson 0/ Brahma. 

^AKooNTALA, daughter of the sage Viswamitea and the 
ngmph Menaka, foster-child of the hermit Kanwa. 

pRiYAMVADA and Anasuya, female attendants, companions 
of Sakoontala. 

GAUTAMf, a holy matron, Sitperior of the female inhahitants 
of the hermitage. 

VASUMATi, the Queen of Dusiiyanta. 

fSANUMATi, a nymph, friend 0/ Sakoontala. 

Taralika, personal attendant of the Queen. 

Chaturika, personal attendant of the King. 

VetiiavatI, female warder or doorlceeper. 

Pauabhritiiva and Madhukakika, maidens in charge of 
the royal gardens. 

Suvhata, a nurse. 

Aditi, ivife of Kaj^yapa ; granddaughter of Brahma 
through her father Daksha. 


Charioteer, Fisherman, Ofbtcers, and Hermits. 



SAKOONTALA; 

OR, 

THE LOST RING. 


PROLOGUE. 

BENEDICTION, 

Isa preserve you ^ 1 ho who is revealed 
In these eight forms “ hy man perceptible — 
Water, of all creation’s works the first ; 

The Fire that bears on high the sacrifice 
Presented with solemnity to heaven ; 

The Priest, the holy offeror of gifts ; 

The Sun and Moon, those two majestic orbs, 
Eternal marsh all ers of day and night ; ■ 

The subtle Ether, vehicle of sound, 

Diffused throughout the boundless universe ; 
The Earth, by sages called ‘ The place of birth 
Of all material essences and things ’ ; 

And Air, which giveth life to all that breathe. 

B 



2 SAKOONTALA ; OR, [prologue. 

STAGE-MANAGER. 

Uti‘ lecifation of the hcticdktiO'R.'] 

[LohIxukj loioanU the th ing-toom. 

Lady, when you have finished attiring yourself, 
come this wa\. 

ACTRESS. [Enlering. 

Here I am, Sh* ; Avhat are your commands ? 

STxYGE-MANACa.R. 

Wo arc here hoforc the eyes of an audience of 
educated and discerning men**; and have to represent 
in their presence a nevr drama composed by Kalidasa, 
called ‘Sakoontala; or, the Lost KingL’ Let the 
•whole company exert thcinselvcs to do justice to their 
several parts. 

ACTRESS. 

Yon, Sir, have so judiciously managed the cast of 
the characters, that nothing will l)e defective in the 
acting. 

STAGE- MANAGER. 

Lady, I will tell you the exact state of the case. 

No skill in acting can I deem complete. 

Till from the wise the actor gain applause : 
KnoAV that the heart e’en of the truly skilful, 
Shrinks from too boastful confidence in self. 
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ACTKl SS. I ih ^Uif. 

You judge correctly. And now, wliat arc your 
cominands ? 

STAOi: MANAGCH. 

AVhat can you do better than engage the attention 
of the audience by home captivating nudod^ ? 

ACTRrss. 

Which among the seasons shall I select as the 
subject of niy song ^ 

STA(,n MANA(Jm{. 

You surely ought to give the prefeience to the 
present Sunnnor season ’’ that has but lecently com- 
menced, a season so rich in enjoyment. For now 
Unceasing arc the charms of halcyon days, 

When tlie cool bath CAliilaratcs the frame ; 

When sylvan gales are Laden with the scent 
Of fragrant Paulas*’ ; when soothing sleep 
(Veeps softly on ]>eneath the deepening shade ; 
And whtai, at last, the dulcet calm of evi^ 
Entrancing steals o’er e\ory ;yielding sens(\ 

ACTRLS'-^. 

1 will : — [ 

Fond maids, the chosen of their hearts to please, 
Entwine their ears with sweet Sirisha flowers 


B 2 , 
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Wlioso fragrant lips attract the kiss of bees 
That softly murinur through the summer hours. 

STAGE-MANAOEK. 

Cliariningly sung ! The audience are motionless as 
s^tll(is, their souls riveted by the enchanting strain. 
What subject shall we select for representation, that 
we may ensure a continuance of their favour? 

ACTRESS. 

Why not the same, Sir, announced by you at firsi. ? 
Let the drama oalled ‘ Sakoontala ; or, the Lost Ring,’ 
1)0 the sulject of our dramatic performance. 

STAGE MANA(?ER. 

Rightly reminded! For the moment I had for- 
gotten it. 

Vour song’s ti’ansj^orting melody decoyed 
My thoughts, and rapt with ecstasy my soul ; 

As now the bounding antelope allures 
The King Dushyania on the chase intent. 

f T'uunf. 
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ACT L 

Scene- -^1 Forest. 

Enter King Dusiiyaxta, armed with a bow and arrow, in a 
chariot, chasing an antelope, attended hg his Charioteer. 

CHARIOTEER. 

\_Li>ol'(Wj at Ha (ker, and tlan at the King. 

Great Prince, 

When on the antelope I bend my gaze, 

And on your Majesty, whose mighty bow 
lias its string firmly braced ; before my eyes 
The god that wields the trident'^ seems revealed. 
Chasing the deer that flies from him in vain. 

KING. 

Charioteer, this fleet antelope has drawn- us far fi’orn 
my attendants. See ! there he runs ; 

Aye and anon his graceful neck he bends 
To cast a glance at the pursuing car ; 

And dreading novr the swift-descending shaft, 
Contracts into itself his slender frame ; 

About his path, in scattered fragments strewn, 
The half-chewed grass falls from his panting 
mouth ; 
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8cc 1 in his airy bounds he seems iK) lly, 

And leaves no trace upon th’ elastic turf. 

l^Vifh (ibtomslimcnf, 

Ilow now ! swift as is our pursuit, I scarce can 
sec liiin. 

CTIAKIOTEER. 

Sire, the ground here is full of liollows ; i liave 
therefore drawn in the reins and chcckiMl the speed 
of the chariot. Hence the deer has somewhat gained 
upon us. Now tliat we are passing over level ground, 
we shall have no didiculty in overtaking him. 

KINO. 

Loosen the reins, then. 

ClIARlOTEEll. 

The Iving is ol)eyed. [^Drives the chanol af J'kV 

Great Prince, see ! see I 

Responsive to the slackened rein, the steeds, 
(dialing with eager rivalry, career 
With emulative lloetness o’er the plain ; 

Their necks outstretched, their waving plumes, 
that late 

Fluttered above their brows, are motionless ; 
Their sprightly ears, but now erect, bent low ; 
Themselves unsullied by the circling dust, 

That vainly Ibllows on their rapid course. 
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KINtl. [./,.)/o7fs//y. 

In good Kooib, tlie horses scenu as if they would 
oiitstri]) the steeds of Indi*a and the Snn^'. 

That which Imt now showed to my view minute 
Quickly assumes dimension ; tliat whicli seemed 
A moiiierit since disjoined in diverse parts, 

Looks suddenly like one compacted wdiole ; 

That which is really crooked in its shape 
In the far distance left, grows regular ; 

Wondi'ous the chariot’s speed, that in a hreatlj, 
Makes the near distant and the distant near. 

Now, ( harioteer, see me kill the deer. [y’«Ac. aim. 

A VOICE BEHIND THE SCExNKS. 

Hold, () King! this deer belongs to our hermitage. 
Kill it not I kill it not ! 

CIIA RIOTEEIJ, [Tji^fcnhui and holiiuj. 

Great King, some hermits have stationed them- 
selves so as to screen the antelope at the very moment 
of its coming within range of your arrow. 

KINO. YUubtih}. 

Then stop the horses. 


I obey. 


CIIAKIOTEEK. 


the I lull lot. 
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Enter a Hermit, and two others ivith him, 

HERMIT. ’ [liaising his hand. 

This deer, 0 King, belongs to our hermitage. Kill 
it not ! kill it not ! 

Now heaven foi-bid this barbiid shaft descend 
Upon the fragile body of a fawn, 

Like fire upon a heap of tender flowers ! 

( 'an thy steel bolts no nieeter quarry find 
Than the warm life-blood of a harmless doer ? 
Kestore, great Prince, thy weapon to its quiver. 
More it becomes thy arms to shield the weak, 
Than to bring anguish on the innocent. 

KING. 

’Tis done. the arrow in Us qnircr. 

HERMIT, 

Worthy is this action of a Prince, the light of Puru’s 
race^“. 

Well does this act befit a Prince like thee, 

Ilight worthy is it of thine ancestry. 

Thy guerdon be a son of peerless worth, 

Whose wide dominion shall embrace the earth. 

BOTH THE OTHER HERMITS. 

[Uaismg Iheir hands. 

May heaven indeed grant thee a son, a sovereign 
of the earth from sea to sea ! 
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KINU. ing. 

I accept with gratitude a Brahman’s benediction. 
iiukmit. 

We came hither, mighty Prince, to collect sacrificial 
wood. Here on the bankb of the Malini ^oii may per- 
ceive the hormitage of the groat sage Kanwa ^ If 
other duties require not your present, deign to enter 
and acct'pt our hospitality. 

Wlien 3'ou ])eho]d our penitential rites 
i^erformed without impediment by saints 
Rich only in devotion, then with pride 
Will you reflect: — Such are the holy nu‘u 
Who call me Guardian; such the men for whom 
To wield the bow I bare my nervous arm, 

Scarred b}^ the motion of the glancing string. 

KINli. 

Is the 'Chief of your Society row at home? 

IIEKMIT. 

No; he has gone to Souia-tirtha ' ‘ to propitiate 
Destiny, which threatens his daughter Sakoontala 
with some calamity ; l)ut he has commissioned her in 
his absence to entertain all guests with hospitality. 

KINO. 

Good! I will pay her a visit. She will make me 
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acquainted with the mighty sage’s acts of ppnance and 
devotion. 

IIEKMIT. 

And wc will depart on our errand. 

[lUxii II 111/ A/s com2')(ini(ms. 

KINO. 

(Jharioteor, urge on the hoi’sc^s. We will at least 
purify our souls by a sight of this liallowed retreat. 

eirABIOTEEIl. 

Your Majesty is obeyed. 

[Drir/'i ike (ha)iot /lilh (jrcev 'idocil/j. 

KIN<0 [ Ao(;7i /'/?// all ahoiit kirn. 

Charioteer, even without being told, I should have 
known that these were the precincts of a grove con- 
secrated to penitential rites. 

eilAKlOTEER. 

How so ? 

KING. 

])o not you observe?' 

Ecneath the trees, whose hollow trunks afford 
Secure retreat to many a nestling brood 
Of pari’ots, scattered grains of rice lie strewn. 

Lo ! here and there are seen the polished slabs 
That serve to bruise the fruit of Ingudi 
The gentle roe-deer, taught to trust in man, 
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UiLsiartled hear our voices. On the paths 

Appear the traces of hark-woven vests 

Borne dripping from the limpid fouut of waters. 

And mark ! 

Laved are tlie roots of trees by deep canals 
Whose glassy waters tremlde in the breeze ; 

The sprouting verdure of the loaves is dimmed 
By dusky wreaths of upward curling smoke 
From burnt oblations ; and on new-mown lawns 
Around our cai* graze leisurely the fawns. 

CUARlOTEmj. 

1 observe it all. 

KINlJ. ()tg a Hfihjurllirt . 

The inliabitants of this saci’cd retreat must not be 
disturbed. Stay the chariot, that I may alight. 

CIlx\R10TEEK. 

The reins arc held in. Your Majesty may descend. 

KINO. 

Charioteer, groves devoted to penance must be 
(Titered in humble attire. Take these ornaments. 
[Ddiours his oiiumiotts ami how to the Ciiaiuotekk.] Charioteer, SCO 
that the horses are watered, and attend to them 
until I return from visiting the inhabitants of the 
hermitage. 


I will. 


CHAKIOTEEK. 


lExit. 
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KIN(;. [^WiOkintj and holing about. 

Here is the entrance to the hermitage. I will now 

go in. [huftiing and fcrliug a (Inohbhig snisaiion in hh arm. 

Seronest peace is in this calm retreat, 
lly passion’s breath niirulHed ; what portends 
My throl)bing arm ? Wliy sliould it whisper here 
Of happy lov(5? Yet •everywhere around us 
Stand the closed portals of events unknown. 

A voice BEHIND THE SCENES. 

This way, my dear companions ; this way. 

KINO. [TAhtcning. 

Hark! I hear voices to the right of yonder grove 
of trees. I will walk in that direction. [Wall mg and 
hnUngahout.'] Ah! here are the maidens of the hermit- 
age coining this way to water the shru]>s, carrying 
Avater-pots proportioned to their strength. [ (Ja::ing at 
them.'] How graceful they look ! 

In palaces such charms are rarely ours ; 

The woodland plants outshine the garden flowers. 
I will conceal myself in this shade and watch them. 

l^i^fands gazing at them. 

Rntcr Sakoontala, mtli her tivo female companions, 
employed in the manmr described. 

Sakoontala. 

This way, my dear companions : this way. 
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anasuya. 

Dear Sakoontala, one would tliink that father 
Kanwa had more aftection for the .shrubs of the her- 
mitage even than for you, .seeing he as.signs to you, 
who are yourself as delicate as the fj*e.sh-])lown jas- 
mine, the task of filling with water the trenches 
which encircle their roots.’ 

{^AKOONTALA . 

Dear Anasuya, althougli I am charged by my good 
father with this duty, 3^et I cannot regard it as a task. 
I really feel a sisterljT- love for these plants. 

7mf<yhfg the shruhs. 

KING. 

Can this bo the daughter of Kanwa ? The .saintly 
man, though descended from the great KaSyapa, must 
bo very deficient in judgment to luibituate such a 
maiden to the life of a recluse. 

The sage who would this fo]*m of artless grace 
Inure to penance, ihoughtlcssly attempts 
To cleave in twain the hard acacia’s stem 
With the soft edge of a' blue lotus-leaf. 

Well! concealed behind this tree, I will watch her 
without raising her suspicions. [Vonceah himacif. 

.SAKOONTALA. 

Good Anasuya, Pri^’aiavada has drawn this bark- 
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dress too tightly about my chest. I pray thee, loosen 
it a little. 

ANASUYA. 

T Avi 1 1 . \Li>o ns ii. 

PllIYA]\rVAT>A. [Snidiny. 

Wliy do you lay the Idaine on me? Blame rather 
your own blooming youthfulness which imparts ful- 
ness to your bosom. 

KING. 

A most just oliservation ! 

This youthful form, wliose bosonrs swelling charms 
By the bark’s knotted tissue are concealed, 

Like some lair bud close folded in its sheath, 
Gives not to view the Idoomiiig of its beauty. 

But what am I saying? In real truth this baric-dress, 
though ill-suited to her figure, sets it ofi‘likc an orna- 
ment. 

The lotus with the Saivala entwinc'd 
Is not a whit less brilliant ; dusky spots 
Heighten the lustre of the cold-rayed moon ; 

This lovely maiden in her dress of bark 
Seems all the lovelier. E’en the meanest garb 
Gives to true beauty fresh atti’activeness. 

SAKOONTALA • [ look i ng bcfoi c Jur. 

Yon Ke^^ara-tree beckons to mo with its young 
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shoots, which, as the breeze waves them to and fro, 
appear like slender fingers. I will go and attend to it. 

[]ra/A6‘ toivai (Js Li. 


riUYAMVADA. 

Dear Sakoontahi, prithee, rest in that attitude one 
moment. 


}^AKOe]STALA. 

Why so? 

PRIYAMVADA. 

I'lie Kesara-trce, whilst your graceful form bends 
about its stem, appears as if it were wedded to some 
lovely twining creeper. 


^^akoontalA. 

Ah! saucy girl, you arc most appropriately named 
Priyam-vada Speaker of llattering things '). 


KING. 

What Priyamvada says, though complimentary, is 
nevertheless true. Verily, 

Her i*uddy lip vies with the opening bud ; 

Her gi-aceful arms are as the twining stalks ; 

And her whole*form is radiant with the glow 
Of youthful beauty, as the tree with bloom. 

anasuyA. 

Sec, dear Sakoontala, hero is the young jasmine, 
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which you named ‘the Moonlight of the Gi*ove,’ the 
Relf-electod wife of the mango-tree. Have you for- 
gotten it ? 

{^AKOONTALA. 

llathcr will I forget myself. [Jp2noachin<j the plant and 
looking at HoAV delightful is the season when the 
jasmine-creeper and the mango-tree seem thus to 
unite in mutual embraces ! The fresh blossoms of the 
jasmine resemble the bloom of a young bride, and the 
newly-formed shoots of the mango appear to make it 
her natural protector. ’ [C()nlimies gazing at it, 

PRIYAMVADA. 

Do you know, my Anasuyd, why Sakoontala gazes 
so intently at the jasmine ? 

ANASUYA. 

No, indeed, I cannot imagine. T pray thee tell me. 

PRIYAMVADA. 

She is wishing that as the jasmine is united to 
a suitable tree, so, in like manner, she may obtain 
a husbatfd worthy of her. 

I^AKOORTALA. 

Speak for yourself, girl ; this is the thought in your 

own mind. [('onUnues 'imtcring the flowers. 
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Would that my union Avith lier were pc'i inissihle - ‘! 
and yet I hai’dly dare hope tliat the maiden is spiaing 
from a caste diliercnt fi-om iluit of the Head of the 
licnuitage. L'ut away with douht : 

Tliat she is free to Aved a Avavrior-king 
My heart attests. For, in conflicting doidits, 

The secret promptings of the good man’s soul 
Are an unerring index of the truth. 

However, come AA'hat may, I Avill ascertain tlio fact. 


SAKoOX'rALA. [Jit a J!tn 1 1). 

Ah! a bee, disturbed ]>y the sprinkling oT thoAvater, 
lias left the young jasmine, and is tiying to settle on 
my face. [Jffimpfs to (Unr %f (unni. 

KIX<i. yumnij at Jar (liihi)thi. 

Ileautiful ! there is something charming even in her 
lepulse. 

Where’er the bee his eager onset ])lies, 

Noav here, now there, she darts her kindling eyes ; 
What love liath yet to teach, fear teaches noAV, 
The furtive glances and the frowning broAv^ 

[ In a fona vf tivi/. 

Ah, happy bee ! how boldly dost thou try 
To steal the lubtre from her sparkling eye ; 
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And in tby -circling movements hover near, 

To murmur tender secrets in her car ; 
f)r, as she coyly waves her hand, to sip 
Voluptuous nectar from her lower lip! 

While rising doubts my heart’s fond hopes destroy, 
Thou dost the fulness of her charms enjoy. 

SAKOONTALA. 

Tins impertinent bee will not rest (piiet. I must 
move elsewh(‘re. a fvir sivpx oj}] cnul cas/mn a (/loncc 

nr.iuiu/.'] How now! lic is following mo here. Help! 
my dear friends, help ! deliver me from the attacks 
of this troublesome insect. 

raiYAMVADA AND ANASUYA. 

flow can wc dediver you ? Call Dushyanta to your 
aid. The sacred groves arc under the King’s special 
protection. 

KINO. 

An excellent opportunity for me to show myself. 
K(^ar not — [Cfiuhs lumsclf nhcn fhe U'oids (ire hulf-idivml, A^idcJ] 
But stay, if I introduce myself in this manner, they 
will know me to be the King. Be it so, I will accost 
them, nevertheless. 

SAKOONTALA. 

a .Hf<p or iivo furUicr o//. 

What! it still ])ersists in following me. 
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KING. [Adianchitj hasitJij. 

Wlieii miglity Piini’a offspring sways ilio earth, 
And o’er t]jc wayward holds his threatening rod, 
Who <lares molest the gentle maids that keep 
Their holy vigils here in Kanwa’s grove ? 

nf Hi(‘ Kino, uii({ oV roo 

ANASOYA. 

Kind Sir, no outrage has hecui committed ; only 
our (leal* triond here was teased hy the attacks ot 
a troublesome bee. [Pouifs h> Sakoontala. 

KlN(i. I'l'miiDifJ to Sakoontala . 

1 trust all is well with your devotional rites 

[Sakoontala ioiilKScI and Hiod. 

ANASLYA. 

iMl is well indeed, now that we arc honoured by 
the reception of a distinguished guest. Dear Sakoon- 
tala, go, bring from the hermitage an offering of 
flowers, rice, and fruit. This water that we hav(i 
brought with us will serve to bathe our guest’s feet-"'. 

KONG. 

The rites of hospitality arc already performed ; 
your truly kind words arc the best offering I can 
receive. 

‘ 2 , 
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rElYAMVAOA. 

At least 1)0 good enough, gentle Sir, to sit down 
awhile, and rest yourself on this seat shaded by the 
leaves of the Sapta-parna tree 

KING. 

You, too, must all be fatigued l)y youi* employment. 

A NASO Y A. 

Dear Sahoontala, thaw, is no impropriety in our 
sitting by the side of our guest ; come, let us sit down 
hero. [All s(f (loiin iufffthcr. 

SAKOONTALA. 

How ivS it that the sight of this man has made me 
sensible of emotions inconsistent with religious vows ? 

KING. [(kr.iiifj III llicm all htj turns, 

llow cliarmingly your friendship is in keeping 
with the e([uality of your ages and appearance ! 

PKIYAMVADA. [yLs/r^c to Anasuya. 

Who can this person be, whose lively yet dignified 
manner, and polite conversation, bespeak him a man 
of high rank ? 

ANA SOYA. 

I, too, my dear, am very curious to know, I will 
ask him myself. Your kind words, noble Sir, 
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fill mo with confidence, and prompt me to iiupure of 
what regal family our noble guest is the ornament'? 
what country is now mourn ing his aljsence? and what 
induced a person so delicately nurtured to expose him- 
self to the fatigue of visiting this grove of penance ? 

.4aK00NTALA. 

He not troubled, 0 niy heart, Anasuya is giving 
utterance to thy thoughts. 

KINO, 

How now shall I reply ? shall 1 make myself known, 
or shall I still disguise my real rank? 1 have it; 
I will answer her thus. I am the person 

charged by his Majesty, the descendant of ruru, with 
the administration of justice and religion ; and am 
come to this sacred grove to satisfy myself that the 
rites of the hermits are free from obstruction. 

ANASUYA. 

The hermits, then, and all the members of our 
religious society, have now a guardian. 

I Sakc»c)NTALa f/ares UtsJifnUij at the King, 

PIUYAMVADA AND ANASUYA. . 

the sktfe of her fcditujs, and of the 
Kino’s. Afide to Sakoontala. 

Dear Sakoontala, if father Kanwa were but at 
home to-day — 
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J^AKOONTALA . {Angrily, 

What if he were ? 

PRIYAMVABA AND AN A, SUVA. 

He would houour this our (listinguished guest with 
an oiicring of tlie most precious of his possessions. 

SAKOONTALA. 

Go to ! you luavo some silly idea in your minds. 
I will not listen to such remarks. 

K1N(L 

JMay I 1)0 allowed, in my turn, to ask you maidens 
a few particulars respecting your friend? 

PlUYAMVADA AND ANASUYA. 

Your request, Sir, is an honour. 

KINO. 

The sage Kanwa lives in the constant practice of 
austerities. TIow, then, can this frieml of yours be 
callenl his daughter ? 

ANASUYA. 

I will explain to you, Sir. You liave heard of an 
illustrious sage of regal caste, Viswamitra, whose 
family name is Kausika^b 

KING. 

I have. 
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• anasiJya. 

Know that he is the real father of our friend. The 
venerable Kanwa is only her ]*cputed fatlu^r. Ho it 
was who Im.uglit her up, when she was deserted ])y 
her niothe]*. 

KINO. 

‘Deserted by her mother!’ My curiosity is ex- 
cited; pray let me hear the story from the ]>eginniiig. 

ANASUYA. 

You shall hear it, Sir. Some time sinco^ this sage 
of regal caste, wliile performing a most severe pen- 
ance on the banks of tlie river Godavari, excited thc^ 
jealousy and alarm of the gods ; insomuch that they 
despatched a lovely nymph named Menaka to inter- 
rupt his devotions. 

KING. 

The inferior gods, I am aware, are jealous of the 
power which the practice of excessive devotion con- 
fers on mortals. 

ANASUYA. 

Well, then, it happened tliat Viswiimiti-a, gazing on 
the bewitching beauty of that nymph at a season 
when, spring being in its glory — 

[SVt>7;s bhotf. and anijn^rd. 
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KTNCI. 

The rest may l)C easily divined. Sakoontala, then, 
is the offspring of the n3niipli. 

AXASUYA. 

Just so. 

KINO. 

It is quite intelligible. 

ITow could a mortal to sucli charms give birth? 

The lightning’s radiance Hashes not from earth. 

[SAK<tOKTAf. ( K'DKtu)'-; ‘)nn(h’'<fhi fuahd h ilh doioicasl 
[Ahi<h.] And so my desire has really scope for its 
indulgence. Yet 1 am still distracted l)y doubts, 
remembering the pleasantry of her female com- 
panions respecting her Avish for a husband. 

PRIYAMVADA. 

lljiolmr/ ftifh a s>nillc at Hakoontala, aad then 
hirning haroids the IviNa. 

You seem desirous, Sir, of asking something 

further. [Sakoontala wcd,(’<< a chiding fje.'^liin with htr/htger. 

KING. 

You conjecture truly. 1 am so eager to hear the 
particulars of your friend’s history, that I have still 
another question to ask. 

rEIYAMVAnA. 

Scruple not to do so. Persons -who lead the life of 
hermits m.iy be (juestioiicd unreservedl}". 
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KING. 

I wish to ascertain one point respecting your friend. 
Will she be bound by solitary vows 
Opposed to love, till her espousals only ? 

Or ever dwell witli these her cherished fawns, 
Whose eyes, in lustre vying with her own, 

Tleturn her gaze of sisterly affection ? 

PIUYAMVADA. 

Hitherto, Sir, she has been engaged in the practice 
of religious duties, and has lived in subjection to her 
foster-father ; but it is now his fixed intention to give 
her away in marriage to a husband worthy of he]\ 

KINO. [O 

Ilis intention may be easily carried into effect. 

Ee hopeful, O my heart, thy harrowing, doubts 
Are past and gone ; that which thou didst believe 
To be as unapproachable as fire, 

Is found a glittering gem that may be touched. 

J^AKOONTALA. [^hrU tu! hm ((H(j( r, 

Anasiiya, I shall leave you. 

ANASCYA, 

Why so ? 

{^AKOONTALA. 

That I may go and report this impertinent Priyam- 
vadii to the venerable matron, Gautami -‘V 
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ANA SUVA. 

Surely, dear friend, it would not be right to leave 
a distinguislied gne«t Ixiforc lie has received the rites of 
hospitality, and quit his presence in this wilful manner. 

[Sakoontala, n'lfliouf luisircring a ivord, mores mratf, 

KING. 

[MaJutKj a 7novemcni fo arrest her deixirture, 
hi(f elucl'huf himself. Ashlc. 

Ah ! a lover’s 1‘eeliugs betray themselves by his 
gestures. 

When I would fain have stayed the maid, a sense 
Of due decorum checked my bold design ; 

Though I have stirred not, yet my mien betrays 
JMy eagerness to follow on hei* steps. 

riilYAMVADA. 

[Ilohling SakoontalX haek. 

Dear Sakoontala, it does not become you to go away 
in this manner. 

f^AKOONTALA. [ Frowning, 

Why not, pray 1 

rRIYAMVADA. 

You arc under a promise to water two more shrubs 
for me. When you have paid your debt, you shall 
go, and not before. {Vones h(r to inm bua. 

KING. 

Spare her this trouble, gentle maiden. The exer- 
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tion of watering the shrubs has already fatigued 
iior. 

The Avatcr-jar has overtasked the strength 
Of her slim arms; her shoulders droop, h(‘r 
hands 

Are ruddy with the glow of f[uickened pulses ; 
E’en now her agitated breath imparts 
Unwonted tremor to licr 1 leaving breast ; 

The pc‘arly dro])S that mar the recent bloom 
Of the Sbdsha j)endent in licr ear, 

Gather in clustering circles on her cheek ; 

Loosed is the lillet of lier hair ; her liand 
.Restrains the locks iliat struggle to be fn^e. 

Suffer nu\ then, thus to dischargii the debt for }ou. 

[U///’/.9 H ')iwj to PliliAMVADA. Itdlh Uir hXtnJrn^. 
rca<hn<i the name Dlisiiyanta oit, fix' seal, huh 
<ff each other X'lfh sxijmisc. 

KING. 

iSay, think not that 1 am King Dushyanta. I am 
01 dy the King’s oflicer, and this is the ring which I 
have received from him as my credentials. 

niUYAMVADA. 

The greater tlu^ reason you ought not to part with 
the ring from your finger. 1 am content to release lier 
from her obligation at your simple request. [Withamnik’,'] 
Kow, Sakoontahi, my love, you are at liberty to retire, 
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thanks to the intercession of this noble stranger, or 
rather of this miglity prince. 

SAKOONTALA. [Aside, 

My movcincnts are ]io longer under my own con- 
trol. Pi-ay, wliat aiitlxority have you over 

me, either to send me away or keep mo ])ack? 

KIN(L 

[(hizimi (if Sakoontala. Aside. 

Would I couhl ascertain whether slhe is aOected 
towards me as I am towards her ! At any rate, my 
liopes are free to indulge themselves. r)ecaus(j, 

Although she mingles not her words with mine, 
Yet doth her listening ear drink in my sj^eech ; 
Although her eye shrinks from my ardent gaze, 
No form but mine attracts its timid glances. 

A VOICE IJETIIND THE SCENES. 

O hermits, be ready to protect the animals belong- 
ing to our hermitage. King Dushyanta, amusing 
himself with hunting, is near at hand. 

Lo ! by the feet of prancing horses raised, 

Idiick clouds of moving dust, like glittering 
swarms 

Of locusts, in the glow of eventide, 

Fall on the branches of our sacred trees ; 
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Where hang the dripping vests of woven bark, 
Bleached by the waters of tlie cleansing fountain. 
And see ! 

Scared by the royal chariot in its course, 

With headlong haste an elephant invades 
The hallowed precincts of our sacrotl grove ; 
Himself the tei’ror of the startled deer, 

And an embodied hindrance to our rites. 

The hedge of creepers clinging to his feet, 

Feeble obstruction to his mad cai‘e(‘r, 

Is dragged behind him in a tangled cliain ; 

And with terrific sliock one tusk he drives 
Into the riven body of a tree, 

Sweeping before him all impedirru'nts. 

KIXU. [JsiJr. 

Out upon it! my retinue are looking for me, and 

arc disturbing this holy retreat. Well! there is no 
help for it ; I must go and meet them. 

I’lUYAMVADA AND ANASUYA. 

Noble Sir, we are terrified by the acctidental dis- 
tur])ance caused by tlio wild elephant. Pc'rmit us to 
return to the cottage. 

KINO. [Ua^lihj. 

Go, gentle maidens. It shall be our care that no 
injury happen to the hermitage. \Aii7isGif]h 
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PRTYAMVADA AND ANASUYA. 

After siicli poor hospitality, wo arc asliamod to 
^request the honou]* of a second visit from you. 

KINO. 

Say not so. The mere sight of you, sweet maidens, 
has 1)0011 to me the best ( nterfcainment. 

SAKOONTALA. 

Anasiiyfi, a pointed blade of Kusa*gTnS)S lias pricked 
my foot ; and my bark-mantle is caught in llu', branch 
of a Kuruvaka-busli lie so good as to wait for me 
until I have disentangled it. 

[L'.j// n ifli Ikt hio ^ ni(tJ,n)(/ juik 

Jor (hitf s/it mail ’>lcal [ihutccs at tin; Kin(!. 

kinn;. 

1 have no long(a- any desire to return to the city. 
I will therefore njoin my attendants, and make them 
encamp somcwh(T'e in the vicinity of tliis sacred grove. 
In good truth, Sakoontahi has taken such possession 
of my thouglits, tliat I cannot turn myself in any otlier 
direction. 

My ]iml)s drawn onward leave my heart behind, 
Like silken peiinon borne against tlu‘ wind. 
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Scene . — A plain on the shirts of the forest. 

Enter the Jester ''^ Matitavya, in a niclancholjf mood 

M ATTIAVY^\ . [ ^<Ul( oxj. 

Hoigli-lio ! wliai an unlucky fellow I am ! worn to 
a hIuuIow by iny royal friend’s sporting propensities. 
‘ Here’s a deer ! ’ ‘ There goes a ])oar ! ’ ‘ Vender’s a 

tiger! ’ Tliis is tlie only burden of our talk, wliiJe in 
the heat of tlie meridian sun we toil on from jungle 
to jungle, wandering a]>out in the paths of the woods, 
where the trees aifoid us no shelter. Are we thirsty ? 
We have nothing to drink but the dirty water of some 
mountain stream mixed with dry leaves, which give it 
a most pungent ilavour. Arc W(i hungry? We have 
nothing to eat but roast game which we must swal- 
low down at odd times, as best wo can. Even at night 
there is no peace to be had. Sleeping is out of the 
question, with joints all strained l)y dancing attendance 
upon my sporting friend ; or if i do happen to do/e, 
I am awakened at the very earliest dawn by the hor- 
rible din of a lot of rascally l>eaters and huntsmen, 
Avho must needs surround the wood before sunrise, and 
deafen me with their clatter. Nor are these my only 
trouldes. Here’s a fresh grievance, like a new boil 
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rising upon an old one! Yesterday, while we Avere 
lagging behind, my royal friend (altered yonder her- 
mitage after a deer ; an<l there, as ill-luck would have 
it, caught sight of a l)eautiful girl, called Sakoon- 
tala, the hermit’s daughter. From that moment, not 
another thought about returning to the city ! and all 
last night not a Avink of sleep did lie get for think- 
ing of the damsel. What is to he <lone/^ At any 
rate I will be on the Avatch for him as soon as he 
has iinished his toilet. [WalUuhi and holmy ahouf \ Oh t 
hero he comes, attended by the Yavana Avomen^^ 
with boAA^s in their hands, and Avearing garlands of 
wild iloAvers. What shall 1 do? 1 have it. I will 
pretend to stand in the easiest attitude for resting 
my bruised and crippled limbs. [hhuu/s imnuuj »'n a 

Enter Kincf Pusiiya.nta, foJIowctl In/ a retinue. In the 
manner described 

True, by no easy compicst may I Avin her, 

Yet are my hopes encouraged by her mien. 

LoA^e is not yet*triumphant ; but, methinks, 

The hearts of both are ripe for his delights. 
[SmiUwj.] Ah! thus does the lover delude himself; 
judging of the state of his loved one's feelings by his 
own desires. Hut yet, 
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The stolon glance with half-avert' cl eye, 

The hesitating gait, the quick rebuke 
Addressed to her companion, who would fain 
Have stayed her counterfeit departure ; these 
Are signs not impropitious to my suit. 

So eagerly the lover feeds his hopes, 

Claiming each trivial gesture for his own. 

MATIIAVYA, 

[.S//7Z m the same afftfiulc. 

Ah, friends, my hands cannot move to greet you 
with the usual salutation. I can only just command 
my lips to wish your Majesty victory. 

KING. 

Why, what has paralysed your limbs ? 

MATIIAVYA. 

You might as well ask mo how my eye comes to 
water after you have poked your finger into it. 

KING. 

I don’t understand you ; speak more intelligibly. 

MATIIAVYA. 

Ah, my dear friend, is yonder upright reed trans- 
formed into a crooked plant by its own act, or by the 
force of the current ? 

KING. 

The current of the river causes it, I suppose;. 

I) 
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MATHAVYA. 

Ay ; just as you are the cause of luy crippled limbs. 

KING. 

How so? 

MATIIAVYA. 

Here are you living the life of a wild man of the 
woods in a savage unfrequented region, wliile your 
State-affairs are loft to shift for themselves ; aiul as 
for poor inOj 1 am no longer master of my owii limbs, 
})ut have to follow you about day after day in your 
chases after wild animals, till my bones are all crippled 
and out of joint. Do, my dear friend, let me have 
one day’s rest. 

K1N(.‘. [.Ls/'f/c’. 

This fellow little knows, while he talks in this 
manner, that my mind is wholly engrossed by recol- 
lections of the hermit’s daughter, and (|uite as disin- 
clined to the chase as his own. 

No longer can I bond my well-braced bow 
Against the timid deer ; nor e*or again 
With well-aimed arrows can I think to harm 
These her beloved associates, who enjoy 
The privilege of her companionship ; 

Teaching her tender glances in return. 
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MATHAVYA. 

[Looki)ig in (he KrNti’s fnrc. 

1 may as well speak to the winds, for any attention 
you pay to my requests. I suppose you have some- 
thing on your mind, and are talking it over to yourself. 

KING. [Swilnnj. 

I was only thinking that I ought not to disregard 
a friend’s request. 

MATHAVYA. 

Then may the King live for ever ! 

KING. 

Stay a moment, my dear friend. I have somctliing 
else to say to you. 

MATHAVYA. 

Say on, then. 

KING. 

When you have rested, you must assist me in an- 
other business which will give you no fatigue. 

MATHAVYA. 

In eating something nice, I hope. 

KING. 

You shall know at some future time. 

MATHAVYA. 

No time better than the present. 


n 2 
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IvIi^CJ. 

Wliat lio, there ! 

WARDEK. [J'Jtifry mj. 

What are your Majesty’s commands ? 

KING. 

(3 Raivatika, hid the General of the forces attend. 

WARDER. 

I will. Sire. [Edtatul I'c-mtcr^nUh ihcViVi/imiAh.] (k)ine 
forward, General ; his Majesty is looking towards you, 
and has some order to give you. 

GENERAL. [ r.ooldnf} (if flir Kin(j. 

Though hunting is known to produce ill effects, my 
royal master has derived only })cnefit from it. For 
Like the majestic elephant that roams 
O’er mountain wilds, so does the King display 
A stalwart frame^ instinct with vigorous life. 

His brawny arms and manly chest arc scored 
Ry frequent passage of the sounding string ; 
Unharmed he hears the midday sun ; no toil 
His mighty spirit daunts ; his sturdy limbs, 
Stripped of redundant flesh, rclin(][uish nought 
Of their robust proportions, but appear 
In muscle, nerve, and sinewy fibre cased. 
[ApjmacJu'mj iht Kino.] Victory to the King ! Wo have 
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tracked the wild beasts to their lairs in the forest. 
Why delay, when everything is ready ? 

KINO, - 

.My friend Mathavya here has been disparaging the 
cliase, till he has taken away all my relish for it. 

GENERAIj. [Asi(U io MAtiiavya. 

Persevere in your opposition, my good fellow ; I 
will sound I he King’s real feelings, and humour him 
accordingly. The blockhead talks nonsense, 

and your Majesty in your own person furnishes 
the best proof of it. Observe, Sire, the advantage 
and pleasure the hunter derives from the chase. 

Freed from all grosser influences his frame 
Loses its sluggish humours, and l)ecomos 
Buoyant, compact, and fit for bold encounter. 

Tis his to mark with joy the varied passions, 
Fierce heats of anger, teiTor, blank dismay. 

Of forest animals that cross his path. 

Then what a thrill transports the hunter’s soul 
When, with unerring course, his driven'* shaft 
Pierces the moving mark ! Oh ! ’tis conceit 
In moralists to call the chase a vice ; 

What recreation can compare with this ? 

MATUAVYA. lAnrjray, 

Away ! tempter, away ! The King has recovered his 
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senses, and is himself again. As for you, you may, 
if you choose, wander about from forest to forest, till 
some old bear seizes you by the nose, and makes 
a moutlifu] of you. 

KINC. 

^ly good General, as we arc just now in the neigh- 
bourhood of a consecrated grove, your panegyric upon 
hunting is somewhat ill-timed, and I cannot assent 
to all you have said. For the present, 

All undisturbed the buffaloes shall sport 
In yonder pool, and with their ponderous horns 
Scatter its tranquil waters, while the deer, 
Couched here and there in groups beneath the 
shade 

Of spreading branches, ruminate in peace. 

And all securely shall the herd of boars 
Feed on the marshy sedge; and thou, my bow, 
With slackened string, enjoy a long repose. 

GENERAL. 

So please your Majesty, it shall be as you desire. 

KING. 

llecall, then, the beaters who were sent in advance 
to surround the forest. My troops must not be 
alloAved to disturb this sacred retreat, and irritate 
its pious inhabitants. 
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Know that within the calm and cold recluse 
Lurks unperceived a germ of smothered dame. 
All-potent to destroy ; a latent lire 
That rashly kindled bursts with fury fortli ; 

As in the disc of crystal that remains 
('Ool to the touch, until the solar ray 
Falls on its polished surface, and excites 
The burning heat that lies within conceahMl. 

GENERAL. 

Your Majesty’s commands shall bo obeyed. 

MATHAVYA. 

Off with you, you son of a slave I Your nonsense 
won’t go down here, my fine fellow. (irNKUAi,. 

KING. [Looking at his atfionlioifs. 

Here, women, take my hunting-dress ; and you, 
llaivatika, keep guard carefully outside. 

ATTENDANTS. 

We will, Sire. [yrtwo/C, 

MATHAVYA. 

Now that you have got rid of these plagues, who 
have ])een buzzing about us like so many flies, sit 
down, do, on that stone slab, with the shade of the 
tree as your canopy, and I will seat myself by^ y ou 
quite comfortably. 
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KING. 

Go you, and sit down first. 

MATIIAVYA. 

Come along, then. 

[Both iralh on a UffJc u'aij, and seal tkcm^ch'cs. 

KINO. 

Matljavya, it may be said of you tliat you have 
never Ijelield anything worth seeing ; for your eyes 
have not yet looked upon the loveliest object in 
creation. 

MATIIAVYA. 

How can you say so, when I see your Majesty 
before me at this moment? 

KINO. 

It is very natural that every one should consider 
his own friend perfcict ; but I was alluding to 
Sakoontala, the brightest ornament of these hal- 
low^cd groves. 

MATIIAVYA. [A^ide. 

I understand well enough, Imt I am not going to 
humour him. [uzoMr?.] If, as you intimate, she is a 
hermit’s daughter, you cannot lawfully ask her in 
marriage. You may as well then dismiss her from 
your mind, for any good the mere sight of her can do. 
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KING. 

Think you that a descendant of the mighty Piiru 
could fix his affections on an unlawful object? 
Thougl), as men say, the offspring of the sage, 

The maiden to a nymph celestial owes 
Her being, and by her mother left on earth, 

Was found and nurtured by the lioly man 
As his own daughter, in this hermitage. 
kSo, Avhen dissevered from its parent stalk, 

Some falling blossom of the jasmine wafted 
Upon the sturdy sun-tlower, is preserved 
By its support from premature decay. 

MATIIAVYA. l^^miUng. 

This passion of yours for a rustic maiden, when 
} oil have so many gems of women at home in your 
palace, seems to me very like the fancy of a man who 
is tired of sweet dates, and longs for sour tamarinds 
as a variety. 

KING. 

You have not seen her, or you would not talk in 
this fashion. 

MATIIAVYA, 

I can quite understand it must require something 
surpassingly attractive to excite the admiration of 
such a great man as you. 
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KING. 

I will describe lier, my dear friend, in a few words. 
Man’s all-wise JVIaker, Avisliing to create 
A faultless form, whose matchless symmetiy 
Should far transcend Creation's choicest works, 
Did call together by his mighty will, 

And garner up in his eternal mind, 

A bright assemblage of all lovely things ; 

And then, as in a picture, fashion them 
Into one perfect and ideal form — 

Such the divine, the wondrous prototype, 

Whence her fair shape was moulded into being. 

MATIIAVYA. 

If that’s the case, she must indeed throw all other 
beauties into the shade. 

KING. 

To my mind she really does. 

This petirless maid is like a fragrant flower. 
Whose perfumed breath has never been diffused ; 
A tender bud, that no profaning hand 
Has dared to sever from its parent stalk ; 

A gem of priceless water, just released 
Pure and unblemished from its glittering bed. 

Or may the maiden haply be compared 
To sweetest honey, that no mortal lip 
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Has sipped ; or, rather, to the mellowed fruit 
Of virtuous actions in some former birth , 

Now brought to full perfection'? Lives the man 
Whom bounteous heaven has destined to espouse 
her ? 

MAITIAVYA. 

Make haste, then, to her aid ; you have no time to 
lose, if you don't wish this fruit of all the virtues to 
drop into the mouth of some greasy-headed I’ustic of 
devout habits. 

KINO. 

Tlie lady is not her own mistress, and her foster- 
father is not at home. 

MATIIAVYA. 

Well, but tell me, did she look at all kindly upon you ? 

KINO. 

Maidens broiiglit up in a hermitage arc naturally 
shy and reserved ; but for all that 

She did look towards me, though she quick with- 
drew 

Her stealthy glances when she met my gaze ; 

She smiled upon me sweetly, but disguised 
With maiden grace the secret of her smiles. 

Coy love was half unveiled ; then, sudden checked 
By modesty, left half to be divined. 
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MATHAVYA. 

Why, of course, my clear friend, you never could 
seriously expect that at the very first sight she 
would fall over head and Ctars in love with you, and 
witliout more ado come and sit in your lap. 

KINO. 

When we parted fi*om each otlier, she betrayed 
her liking for me by clearer indications, but still with 
the utmost modest\ . 

Scarce had the fair one from my presence passed, 
When, suddenly, without apparent cause, 

She stopped, and, counterfeiting pain, exclaimed, 

‘ My foot is wounded by this prickly grass.’ 

Then, glancing at me tenderly, she feigned 
Another charming pretext for delay, 

Pretending that a bush had caught her robe 
And turned as if to disentangle it. 

MAT1IA\WA. 

I tiTist you have laid in a good stock of provisions, 
for I see you intend making this consecrated grove 
your game-preserve, and will be roaming here in quest 
of sport for some time to come. 

KINO. 

You must know, my good fellow, that I have been 
recognised by some of the inmates of the hermitage. 
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Nt)W I want the assistance of 3 our fertile invention, 
in devising some excuse for going there again. 

MATITAVYA. 

There is hut one expedient that I can suggest. You 
arc the King, arc you not ? 

KINO. 

What then h 

MATIIAVYA. 

Say you have come for the sixth })art of their 
grain which they owe you for tribute. 

KINO. 

No, no, foolish man ; those hermits pay mo a very 
diflcrent kind of trilmtc, which 1 value more than 
heaps of gold or jewels ; observe, 

The tribute which my other subjects bring 
Must moulder into dust, but holy men 
Present me with a portion of the fruits 
Of penitential services and prayers — 

A precious and imperishable gift. 

A VOICE BEHIND THE SCENES. 

We arc fortunate ; here is the object of our search. 

KINO, {Listi niiuj. 

Surely those must be the voices of hermits, to judge 
by their deep tones. 
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TV ARDEK. [ Kn ieri wj. 

Victory to the King ! two young hermits are in wait- 
ing outside, and solicit an audience of your Majesty. 

IvlN(i. 

Introduce them immediately. 

WARDER. 

I will, my liege. out, anA c-'nfn.s loifli Two YorNo 

lIijiMiTs] This way, Sirs, tliis way. 

[ /iV/i (lit llLKMirs loolx al flic Kino. 

FIRST HERMIT. 

How majestic is his mien, and yet what confidence 
it inspires ! But this might l)e expected in a king, 
whose character and habits have earned for him 
a title only one decree removed from that of a 
Sage ’-k 

In this secluded grove, whose sacred Joys 
All may participate, he deigns to dwell 
Like one of us ; and daily treasures up 
A store of purest merit for himself, 

By the protection of our holy rites. 

In his own person wondrously are joined 
Both majesty and saintlike holiness ; 

And often chanted by inspired bards 
His hallowed title of ‘ Imperial Sage ’ 

Ascends in joyous accents to the ^kies. 
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SECOND llEKMIT. 

Bear in mind, Gautama, that this is the great 
Dushyanta, the friend of Indra. 

FIRST IIEKMIT. 

What of that 1 

SECOND HERMIT. 

Where is the wonder if his nervous arm, 

Puissant and massive as the iron bar 
That binds a castle-gateway, singly sways 
The sceptre of the universal earth, 

JO’en to its dark-green boundary of waters '!■ 

(.)j‘ if the gods, beholden to his aid 
In their fierce warfare with the powers of hell 
Sliould blend his name with Indra’s in their 
songs 

Of victory, and gratefully accord 
No lower meed of praise to his braced bow, 

Than to the tlnindcrs of the god of heaven ? 

DOTH THE HERMITS. [ Approachunj. 

Victory to the King! 

KIN(i. \JUsuiy /tom /its scat. 

Hail to you both ! 

BOTH THE HERMITS. 

Heaven bless your Majesty! 


[Tl/ry ojcrfndfs. 
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KTN(i. 

[Rt^yhrf/idhf rpccirinif the offering. 

Tell mo, 1 pray you, the object of your vi^it. 

liOTir THE HERMITS. 

The iiihal>itaHts of the herinita».^o, having heard of 
your Majesty’s sojourn in our neighbourhood, make 
this huml)le petition : — 

KINO. 

Wliat are their commands ? 

BOTH THE HERMITS. 

In the absence of our Superior, the great sago 
Knnwa, evil demons arc disturbing our saerilicial 
rites Deign, therefore, accompanied by your cha- 
rioteer, to take up your abode in our hermitage for 
a few days. 

KIN(J. 

I am honoured by your invitation. 

MATIIAVYA. 

]\Iost opportune and convenient, certainly ! 

KING, \_Smding. 

llo, there, Ilaivatika ! Tell the charioteer from 
me to bring round the chariot with my bow. 


[Exit. 


I will, Sire. 


WARDER. 
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BOTH THE HERMITS. [Jotfj 

Well it becomes the King by acts of grace 
To emulate the virtues of his race. 

Such acts thy lofty destiny attest ; 

Thy mission is to succour the distressed. 

KING, ^Boiving to the Hermits, 

Go first, reverend Sirs, I will follow you immediately. 

BOTH THE HERMITS. 

May victory attend 3^ou ! [Exeuyit. 

KING. 

My dear Matliavya, are not you full of longing to 
see Sakoontala? 

MATIIAVYA. 

To tell you the truth, though I was just now brim* 
ful of desire to see her, 1 have not a drop left since 
this piece of news about the demons. 

KING. 

Never fear ; you shall keep close to me for protec- 
tion. 

MATHAVYA, 

Well, you must be my guardian-angel, and act the 
part of a very Vishnu'*^ to me. 

WARDER. [Entering, 

Sire, the chariot is ready, and only waits to con- 
E 
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duct you to victory. But here is a messenger named 
Karahhaka, just arrived from your capital, with a 
message from the Queen, your mother. 


KINO. {JxanpectMhj. 

IIow say you? a messenger from the venerable 
Queen ? 


Even so. 


WARDER. 


KING. 

Introduce Iiiin at once. 


•WARDER. 

[will. Sire. [Ooea orI und n-vnUrs n}tJiKA.i\AV.iiA.Ki^A\ Be- 
hold the King. Approach. 

KARABIIAKA, 

Victory to the King! The Queen-mother bids me 
say that in four days from the present time she in- 
tends celebrating a solemn ceremony for the advance- 
ment and preservation of her son. She expects that 
your Majesty will honour her with your presence on 
that occasion. 

KING. 

This places me in a dilemma. Here, on the one 
hand, is the commission of these holy men to be exe- 
cuted ; and, on the other, the command of my revered 
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parent to be obeyed. Both duties are too sacred to be 
neglected. What is to be done ? 

MATHAVYA. 

Y ou will have to take up an intermediate position 
between the two, like King Trisanku*^^ who was sus- 
pended between heaven and earth, because the sage 
Viswainitra commanded him to mount up to heaven, 
and the gods ordei’ed him down again. 

KINO. 

1 am certainly very much perplexe<l. For hero, 
Two different duties ai*e required of me 
In widely distant places ; how can I 
In my own person satisfy them both ? 

Thus is my mind distracted, and impelled 
In opposite directions like a stream 
That, driven back by rocks, still rushes on, 
Forming two currents in its eddying course. 
[Ke/iecUng.] Friend Mathavya, as you were my play- 
fellow in childhood, the Queen has already received 
you like a second son ; go you, then, back to her, and 
tell her of my solemn engagement to assist these 
holy men. You can supply my place in the cere- 
mony, and act the part of a son to the Queen. 

MATHAVYA. 

With the greatest pleasure in the world ; but don’t 

F 2 
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suppose that I am really coward enough to have the 
slightest fear of those trumpery demons. 

KINO. [^mUhuu 

Oh ! of course not ; a great Brahman like you 
could not possibly give way to such weakness. 

MATIIAVYA. 

You must It^t me travel in a manner suitable to the 
King’s younger brother. 

KING. 

Yes, I shall send my retinue with you, that 
there may l>e no further disturbance in tliis sacred 
forest. 

MATHAVYA. [With a 

Already I feel cpiite like a young prince. 

KING. 

This is a giddy fellow, and in all probability he 
will let out the truth about my present pursuit to the 
women of the palace. What is to l)e done? I must 
say something to deceive him. \_AhHd to Mathavya, taking 
him hg the hand.'] Dear Mend, I am going to the her- 
mitage wholly and solely out of respect for its 
pious inhabitants, and not because I have really 
any liking for Sakoontala, the hermit’s daughter. 
Observe : — 
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What suitable communion could there bo 
Between a monarch and a rustic girl ? 

I did but feign an idle passion, friend. 
Take not in earnest what was said in jest. 

MATIIAVYA. 

Don’t distress yourself ; I quite understand. 
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PRELUDE TO ACT III 
ScEN E. — Th e Tfeym iUkjc. 

E)itcr a Y()UN(i Brajiman carnflmj hundlcs of Kuki- 
(frass for the use of the sderfichuf priest. 

YOUN4.J BRAHMAN. 

How wonderful is the power of King Dushyanta ! 
No sooner did he enter our hermitage, than we wurcj 
able to proceed with our sacrificial rites, unmolested 
by the evil demons. 

No need to fix the arrow to the bow ; 

The mighty monarch sounds the quivering string, 
And, by the thunder of his arms dismayed, 

Our demon foes arc scattered to tlie wind. 

I must now, therefore, make haste and deliver to 
the sacrilicing piiests these Imndles of Kusa-grass, to 
be strewn round the altar. and hoiino abouf • (/u n 

wMn.ifinxj um uj iht ^uar.'] Why, Priyauivada, for 
whose use are you eanying that ointment of Usira- 
root and those lotus-leaves with fibres attached to 
them'? [JAskuunj fo) het (oit.ner.'] What say you? — that 
Sakoontala is suffering from fever produced by ex- 
posure to the sun, and that this ointment is to cool 
her burning frame? Nurse her with care, then. 
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Priyaiiivada, fur she is clicrished by our reverend 
Superior as the very breath of bis nostrils J, for 
my part, will contrive that soothing w’^aters, hallowed 
in the sacrifice, bo administered to her by the Lands 
of Gautami. [ic.ui. 
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ACT III. 

Scene. — The Sacred Grore. 

Enter King Ditsiiyanta, with the air of one in lore. 

KIN(f. [Hi<jhinrj Ihovrjhlfulhi, 

Tlio lioly wage possesses inagie power 
In virtue of Ijis penance ; she, his ward, 

Under the shadow’ of his tutelage, 

Kests in security. I know it well ; 

Yet sooner shall the rushing cataract 
In foaming eddies re-ascend the steep, 

Than iny fond heart turn back from its pursuit. 
God of love ! God of the flowery shafts ! we lovers 
are cruelly deceived by thee, and by the Moon, how- 
ever deserving of confidence you may both appear. 

For not to us do these thine arrows seem 
Pointed with tcmlei* iloAverets ; not to us 
Doth the pale Moon irradiate the earth 
With beams of silver fraught with cooling dews ; 
Ihit on our fevered frames the moon-beams fall 
Jjikc darts of fire, and every flower- tipt shaft 
f)f Kama as it probes our throbbing hearts, 
Seems to be barbed with hardest adamant. 
Adorable god of love! hast thou no pity foj* me? 
lin a lone of awjGish.'] How Can thy aiTow^s be so sharp 
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when they are pointed with flowern ? Ah ! I know the 
reason : 

E’en now in thine unbodied essence lurks 
The fire of Siva’s anger like the llame 
That ever hidden in the secret depths 
Of ocean, smoulders there unseen How else 
(Jould’st thou, all immaterial as thou art, 

Inflame our hearts thus fiercely ? — thou, whose 
form 

Was scorched to ashes by a sudden flash 
From the ofTcnded god’s terrific eye. 

Yet, methinks, 

Welcome this anguish, welcome to my heart 
These rankling wounds inflicted by the god. 

Who on his scutcheon bears the monster-fish 
Slain by his prowess ; welcome death if self, 

So that, commissioned by the lord of love, 

This fair one be my executioner. 

Adorable divinity ! (Jan 1 by no rei)roaches excite 
your commiseration ? 

Have I not daily odered at thy shrine 
Innumerable vows, the only food 
Of thine ethereal essence? Are my prayers 
Thus to be slighted? Is it meet that thou 
Should’st aim thy shafts at thy true votary’s heart, 
Drawing thy bow-string even to thy ear? 
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[^Pacing up and down in a indaiicholy manner.] NoW that the 

holy men have completed their rites, and have no more 
need of my services, how shall I dispel my melan- 
choly? l^tohimj] I have but one resource. Oh for 
another sight of the idol of my soul ! I will seek her. 
[Glancing at the sun.] In all probability, as the sun’s heat 
is now at its height, Sakoontala is passing lier time 
under the shade of the bowers on the banks of the 
M^Llini, attended l)y her maidens. 1 will go and look 
for her there. [inoung andloohing alunt.] I suspect the 
fair one has but just passed by this avenue of young 
trees. 

Here, as she tripped along, her fingers plucked 
The opening buds ; these lacerated plants, 

Shorn of their fairest blossoms by her hand, 
Seem like dismembered trunks, whose recent 
wounds 

Are still unclosed ; while from the blee'ding socket 
Of many a severed stalk, the milky juice 
Still slowly trickles, and betrays her path, 

[Feeling a In What a dolicious breeze meets me in 
this spot ! 

Here may the zephyr, fragrant with the scent 
Of lotuses, and laden with the spray 
Caught from the waters of the rippling stream, 
Fold in its close embrace my fevered limbs. 
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{WaUdiKj ayuiiooki)\(j about \ She iiiust be soiiiowliere in the 
neighbourhood of this arbour of overhanging creepers 
enclosed by plantations of cane; liAndamj down. 

For at the enti’ance here I plainly see 
A line of footsteps printed in the sand. 

Here are the fresh impressions of her feet ; 

Their well-known outline faintl}^ marked in 
frontj 

More deeply towards the heel ; betokening 
The graceful undulation of her gait '"h 
I will peep through those branches. iWaiidnu and louh- 
iwj. With transport.'] Ah ! now my cyes are gratified by 
an entrancing sight. Yonder is the beloved of my 
heart reclining on a rock strewn with flowers, and 
attended by her Uvo friends. How fortunate! (Con- 
cealed behind tbe leaves, 1 will listen to their conver- 
sation, without raising their suspicions. 

[Stands coKadod, and tjazes at ilnm. 


Sakoontala mnl ho two attendants^ holding fans in their 
hands, arc discovered as described. 


PlUYAMVADA AND ANASUYA. 

[Fannbvj her. In a tuna (tf affadiun. 

Dearest Sakoontala, is the breeze raised by these 
broad lotus-leaves refreshing to you ? 
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{^AKOONTALA. 

Dear friends, why should you trouble yourselves 
to fan me? 

[Priyamvaha awl Anasi^jya /ooA sorrov'J ulhf al one anofher. 


KINO. 

Sakoontala seems indeed to be seriously ill. ITkonfjhi- 
Mhh'] ( 'an it be the intensity of the lieat that has 
affected her ? or does my heart sug<,^est the true cause 
of her malady ? [GazUnj at lur pamomucin.] Why should I 
doubt it ? 

The maiden’s spotless bosom is o’erspread 
With cooling ])alsam ; on her slender arm 
Her only bracelet, twined with lotus-stalks, 
Hangs loose and withered ; her recumbent form 
Betokens languor. Ne’er could noon-day sun 
Inflict such fair disorder on a maid — 

No, love, and love alone, is here to blame. 

PRIYAMVADA. to AnasuyA. 

I have observed, Anasiiya, that Sakoontala has been 
indisposed ever since her first interview with King 
Dushyanta. Depend upon it, hei* ailment is to be 
traced to that source. 

ANASUYA. 

The same suspicion, dear, has crossed my mind. 
But r will at once ask her and ascertain the truth. 
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THE LOST RING. 

Dear Sakoontala, I am about to put a question 
to you. Your indisposition is really very serious. 

.4akoontala. 

[//«//' vising from her cnucJu 

What were you going to ask ?> 

ANASLWA. 

We know very little about love-matters, dear 
Sakoontala ; but for all that, I cannot help suspect- 
ing 3"Our present state to be something similar to 
that of the lovers we have heard about in romances. 
Tell us frankly what is the cause of your disorder. 
It is useless to apply a remedy, until the disease be 
understood. 

KING. 

Anasiiya bears me out in my suspicion. 

4akoontala. 

I am, indeed, deeply in love ; but cannot rashly 
disclose my passion to these young girls. 

priyamvada. 

What Anasuya says, dear Sakoontala, is very just. 
Why give so little heed to youi* ailment ? Every day 
you are becoming thinner ; though I must confess 
your complexion is still as beautiful as ever. 

KING. 

Priyamvada speaks most truly. 
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Sunk is her velvet cheek ; her wasted bosom 
Loses its fulness ; e’en her slender waist 
Grows more attenuate ; her face is wan, 

Her shoulders droop ; — as when the vernal blasts 
Hear the young blossoms of the Madhavi 
3 lighting their bloom ; so mournful is the change,' 
Yet in its sadness, fascinating still, 

Inllicted by tlic mighty lord of love 
On the fair figure of the hermit’s daughter. 

.4aivoontala. 

Dear fi icnds, to no one would 1 rather reveal the 
nature of my malady than to 3^)11 ; but I should only 
be iroubling you. 

nUYAMVADA AND ANASl vA. 

Nay, this is the very point about which we arc so 
solicitous. Sorrow shared with affectionate friends is 
relieved of lialf its poignancy^. 

KING. 

Pressed by the partners of her joys and griefs, 
Her much beloved companions, to reveal 
Tlie cherished secret locked within her breast, 

She needs must utter it ; although lier looks 
Encourage me to hope, my bosom throbs 
As anxiously I listen for her answer. 
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J^AKOONTALA. 

Know then, dear friends, that from the first moment 
the illustrious Prince who is the guardian of our sacred 
grove presented himself to my sight — 

shorty and aj^pears confiiscd. 

PRIYAMVADA AND ANASUYA. 

Say on, dear Sakoontala, say on. 

.4akoontala. 

Ever since that happy moment, my heart’s affections 
have been fixed upon him, and my energies of mind 
and body have all deserted me, as you see. 

KING. [With rapif arc. 

Her own lips have uttered the words I most longed 
to hear. 

Love lit the flame, and Love himself allays 
My Imrning fever, as when gathering clouds 
Rise o’er the earth in summer’s dazzling noon, 
And grateful showers dispel the morning heat. 

4akoontala. 

You must consent, then, doai* friends, to contrive 
some means by which I may find favour with the 
King, or you will have ere long to assist at my 
funeral. 

KINO. 

Enough ! These words remove all my doubts. 
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TBIYAMVADA. [Jsir?e io ANAStJYA. 

She is far gone in love, dear Anasiiya, and no time 
ought to he lost. Since she has fixed her affections 
on a monarch who is the ornament of Puru s line, we 
need not hesitate for a moment to express our approval. 

ANASUYA. 

f quite agree with you. 

PRIYAMVADA. [Alo^ul. 

We wish you joy, dear Sakoontala. Y our affections 
are fixed on an ()l)jcct in every respect worthy of you. 
The noblest river will unite itself to the ocean, and 
the lovely Miidhavi -creeper clings naturally to the 
Mango, the only tree capable of supporting it. 

KING. 

Why need w^e wonder if the beautiful constellation 
Visakha pines to be united with the Moon^'^? 

ANASUYA. 

By what stratagem can we best secure to our friend 
the accomplishment of her heart’s desire both speedily 
and secretly ? 

PRIYAMVADA. 

The latter point is all we have to think about. As 
to ‘ speedily,’ I look upon the whole affair as already 
settled. 
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AXASUYA. 

How SO 

PRIVAMVADA. 

Did you not observe how the King betrnyed his 
liking by the tender nianner in which he gazed upon 
her, and how thin he lias become the last few days, as 
if he had been lying awake thinking of her f 

KINO. at Jiimsttf. 

Quite true! I certainly am l)ecoming tliin from 
want of sleep : 

As night ])y night in anxious thouglit J raise 
This wasted ai'in to n^st my sleepless lu^ad, 

My jewelled ]»racelet, sullied l)y the ieai's 
That trickle fj*om my eyes in scalding stream^, 
Slips towards my el])ow from my shrivelled wi’ist. 
Oft I replace the bauble, but in vain ; 

So easily it spans the ileshless limb 
That e’en the rougli and corrugated skin, 

Scarred by the bow-string, will not check its fall'"'k 

I'R I Y A M VA I>A . irh ' ' U 

An idea strikes me, Anasiiya. Lot Sakoontala 
write a love-letter ; I will conceal it in a llowei-, and 
contrive to drop it in the King’s path. He will surely 
mistake it for the remains of some sacred offering, 
and will, in all probability, pick it up. 

¥ 
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ANASUYA. 

A vcj‘y iiigeiiioius device! It lias my entire ap- 
proval ; but wliat says Sakoontala?- 

SAJvOONTALA. 

1 must consider lieJbri* I can consent to it. 

PaiYAMVADA. 

Could you not, dear Sakooiitala, think of some 
pretty composition in verse, containing a delicaU; 
dc'clai’ation of your love ? 

f^AKoONTALA. 

Well, I Avill do my best; but my heart trembles 
when 1 think of the chances of a refusal. 

KINO. miifint . 

Too timid maid, here stands the man from whom 
Thou fear(‘st a repulse ; supremely l)less('d 
'^Fo call thee all liis uwm Well might lie doul)t 
llis title to thy love ; but how could’st thou 
jlelieve thy beaidy^ ])OAver]ess to subdue him 

rm \ AM VA 1> V AA D A N \SU VA. 

You undervalue your own merits, dear Sakoontal^. 
What man in his vsenses would intercept with tlie 
skirt of his robe the bright rays of the autumnal 
moon, which alone can allay the fevei* of his body i 
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1'’lien it seems I must do as 1 am lud. 

[.S7/s domi ayid apjH'fhs h (>- fl/nil,uitf. 

KIN(C 

How cliaiTiiiug sli(i look's^ My voiy eyes forget to 
Avink, jealous of losing (‘\en for an instant a sight so 
enclianting. 

How beautiful the movement of her l>row, 

As through her mind love’s tender fancies How ! 

And, as slie weighs her thoughts, how sweet to 
trace 

ddie ardent ])assion mantling in her face ! 

SAK(»ON TALA. 

l)(;ar girls, 1 have thought of a \erse, ])ut 1 have no 
writing-materials at band. 

rKIYAMVADA. 

Write the letters with 3 our nail on this lotus-leaf, 
which is smooth as a parrot’s breast. 

SAKOONFALA. > n , dnif/ fh' 

Listen, dear friends, ami tell me vdiether the ideas 
aj o appropriately^ expressed. 

l'liI\AMVADA AND ANASCVA. 

We ai’c all attention. 


¥ 2 
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^AKOONTALA. [llcads. 

I know not the secret tliy bosom conceals, 

Thy form is not near me to gladden my sight ; 
But sad is the talc that my fever reveals. 

Of the love that ccnsumes me by day and by 
night. 


KiN(;. 

[^Adcducnuj foicanh livt. 

Nay, Love does but warm thee, fair maiden, — thy 
frame 

Cliily droops like the bud in the glare of the noon; 
But me he consumes with a pitiless tlaiiie, 

As the beams of the day-star destroy the pale 
moon. 

PIUYAMVADA AMD ANASUYA. 

[l.ooliiiMj of Iitni joiiiolhi oiol nsiiKj to ^ohtfe him. 

Welcome, the desire of our hearts, that so speedily 
presents itself! [sakooktala moios an vffoit to n.sc. 


KIA(J. 

Nay, trouble not thyself, dear maiden. 

Move not to do mo liomagc ; let thy limbs 
Still softly rest upon their flowery couch. 
And gather fragrance from the lotus-stalks, 
Bruised by the fevered contact of thy frame. 
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ANA SUVA. 

Deign, gentle Sir, to seat yourself on the rock on 
whicli our friend is reposing. 

[7V/e IviN(J stfs donm, Sakoontala in confitficth 

PRIVAMVADA. 

Any one may sec at a glance that you arc deeply 
attached to each other. But tlui affection I have for 
my fiiend prompts me to say something of which you 
hardly rc(iuirc to he informed. 

KING. 

Do not hesitate to speak out, my good girl. If you 
omit to say what is in your mind, you may be sorry 
for it afterwards. 

1‘KIYAMVAUA. 

Is it not your special office as a King to remove the 
suffering of your subjects who are in trouble ? 

KING. 

Such is my duty, most assuredly. 

PRIYAMVADA. 

Know, then, that our dear friend has been brought 
to her present state of suffering entirely through love 
for you. Her life is in your hands ; take pity on her 
and restore her to health. 
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KING. 

Excellent maiden, oiir attachment mutual. It is 
I who am the most honoured by it. 

^ AKOONTALA . [ /-oo/, imj (d Privamvada. 

What do you moan by detaining the King, who 
must be anxious to return to his royal consorts after 
so long a separation ? 

KING. 

Sweet maiden, })anish from ill}' mind the thought 
That I could love another. Thou dost reign 
Supremo, without a rival, in my heart, 

And 1 am thine alone ; disowni me not, 

Else must 1 die a second deadlier death, 

Killed liy thy words, as erst by Kama’s'*^ shafts. 

ANASUYA. 

Kind Sir, we have lieard it said that kings have 
many favourite consorts. You must not, then, by 
your behaviour towards our dear friend, give her 
relations cause to sorrow for her. 

KING. 

Listen, gentle maiden, while in a few words I ([uiet 
your anxiety. 

Though many beauteous forms my palace grace, 
Henceforth tw^o things alone wdll 1 esteem 
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The glory of iny royal dynasty — 

l\y sea-girt realm, and this most lovely maid. 

PRIYAMVADA AND ANASUYA. 

We are satislied by yonr assurances. 

PRIYAMVADA. [fllitj)cin(j on (>n( . 

See, Anasuyti, there is our favourite little lawn 
running about in great distress, and turning its eyes 
in every direction as if looking for its mother ; come, 
lot us help the little thing to find her. [ihJi/ 

J^AKOONTALA. 

Dear friends, dear friends, leave me not alone and 
unprotected. Why need you lioth go? 

PRIYAMVADA AND ANASIJYA. 

Unprotected! when the Protector of the world is 
at your side. [Lmoif, 

•SAKOONTALA. 

What ! have they both really left me ? 

KINO. 

Distress not th^^sclf, sweet maiden. Th}^ adorer is 
at hand to wait upon thee. 

Oh let me tend thee, fair one, in the place 
Of thy dear friends ; and with bi oad lotus fans 
liaise cooling lircezes to refresh thy frame ; 

Or shall I rather, with caressing touch, 
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Allay the fever of thy limbs, and soothe 
Thy aching feet, beauteous as blushing lilies ? 

J^AKOOXTALA. 

Nay, touch me not. I will not incur the censure 
of those whom I am bound to respect. 

[ Hises and adempfs t» (jo. 

KINO. 

Fair one, the heat of noon has not yet subsided, and 
thy body is still feeble. 

IJow canst thou (piit thy fjagrant couch of 
flowers, 

And from thy throbbing bosom cast aside 

Us covering of lotus-leaves, to brave 

With weak and fainting limbs the noon-day heat'i 

\_}''i)iccs her io iarn hack. 

AvKOONTALxW 

Infringe not the rules of decorum, mighty de- 
scendant of Puru. llemember, though 1 love you, 
I have no power to dispose of myself. 

KINO. 

Why this fear of offending your relations, . timid 
maid? When your venerable foster-father hears of 
it, h(^ will not find fault with you. lie knows that 
the law permits us to be united without consulting 
him. 
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In Indra’s heaven, so at least ’tis said, 

No nuptial rites prevail nor is th(^ lu’ide 
Led to the altar by her future lord ; 

Lut all in secret does the bridegroom plight 
His troth, and each unto tlie other vow 
Mutual allegiance. Such espousals, too, 

Arc authoidsed on earth, and many daughters 
Of royal saints tlius wedded to their loi’ds 
Have still receivc'd their father’s benison. 

.4aivoontala. 

Leave me, leave me ; 1 must take counsel with my 
female fiiends. 

KINO. 

I will leave thee when — 

4aIvOONTALA. 

When ? 

KINO. 

Wlien I have gently stolen from tliy li])s 
Their yet untasted nectar, to allay 
The raging of' my thirst, e’en as tlie l_)ee 
Sips the fresh lioney from the opening bud. 

fd rahv her fair. Sakoontala it io 

pieraii httti. 

A VOICE BEHIND THE SCENES. 

The loving birds, doomed by fate to niglitly separa- 
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tion must bid farewell to each other, for evening is 

at hand. 

f^AKOONTALA. [In confwioyi. 

Great Pj-inco, I hoar the voice of tlic matron Gau- 
tami. She is coming this way to iiKjuirc after my 
health. Hasten and conceal yourself behind the 
branches. 

KING. 

I will. [(^oncrals himsiif. 

Enter Gautami /rith a rase m her hand, preceded 
hi) two attendants, 

ATTENDANTS. 

This way, most venerable Gautami. 

GAin’AMl. 

[Aiyr* oachiiuj Sakoontala. 

My child, is the fever of thy limbs allayed? 

S VKOONTAl.A. 

Yeneralilc mother, tlier(‘ is certainly a change for 
tlie better. 

OATTTAMl. 

Let me sprinkle you with this holy water, and all 
your ailments will depart. [Spriiiiitnq SakooxtatA on the 
head.'] The day is closing, my child ; come, let us go 
to the cottage. [Tfnp nil move away. 
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SAKOONTALA . L- ^ • 

Oh my heart ! thou didst fear to taste of happiness 
Avhcn it was within thy reach. Now that the ol^jcct 
of thy desires is torn from tliei*, liow latter will he 
thy remorse, how distracting tliine anguish! [Moumj 

OH a far sUi^s and shpjHmi. Aloud ) hareW(‘ll! bower ot 
cr(‘opers, sweet soother of my suthaings, farewell ! 
may 1 soon again be happy under tliy shade. 

\ICx(t n lucid nfhj a'Hh I he fiifurn. 


KINO. 

[ftdiunnig fo hisfonun '-inf ni fho iiihour. 

Alas ! how many are the obstacles to the accom- 
])lishment of our wishes! 

Albeit she did coyly turn away 
Her glowing cheek, and with her fingers guar<l 
Her pouting lips^ that murmured a denial 
In faltering accents, slie did yield herself 
A sweet reluctant captive to my will, 

As eageily I raised her lovely face ; 

But ere with gentle force I stole the kiss, 

Too envious Fate did mar my daring purpose. 
Whither now shall I betake myself? 1 will tarry for 
a brief space in this bower of creepers, so endeared to 
me by the presence of my beloved Sakoontala. 

[Loohiiiy round. 
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Here printed on the flowery couch I see 
The fair impression of her slender limlis ; 

Here is the sweet confession of her love, 

Traced with her nail upon the lotus-leaf; 

And yonder are the withered lily-stalks 

That graced her wrist. While all around I view 

Tilings that I’ocall her imago, can T (piit 

This ljow(*r, (*’en though its living charm he fled ? 

A VOICE IN THE AIR. 

Great King, 

Scarce is our evening sacrifice begun, 

When evil demons, lurid as the clouds 
That gather round the dying orb of day, 

Cluster in hideous troops, obscene and dread, 
About our altars, casting far and near 
Terriiic shadows, while the sacred fire 
Sheds a pale lustre o'er their ghostly shapes. 

KINO. 

1 come to the rescue. I come. 
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PRELUDE TO ACT IV. 

Scene . — The Garden of the Herwilafjc. 

Enter Peiyamvada aial Anasuva in^ the act of (father} n(j 
flowers. 

ANA SUVA. 

AUIioiigli, dear Priyaiiivada, ii rtijoiccs my lieart 
to think tliat Sakoontala has 1)eeii happily niiitcd to 
a husl)and in evciy res])('ci wortliy of licr, l>y Die 
form of marriage prevalent among Im Ira's celestial 
musicians, nevertheless, 1 cannot help feeling some- 
what uneasy in my mind. 

riUYAMVADA. 

How so '^^ 

ANASUYA. 

You know that the pious King was gratefully dis- 
missed hy the hermits on the successful termination 
of their sacrificial rites. He has now returned to his 
capital, leaving ^Sakoontalfi umler our care ; and it 
may be doubted whether, in the society of his royal 
consorts, he will not forget all that has taken place 
in this hermita<''c of ours. 
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PRIYAMVADA. 

On that score Ijc at case. Persons of liis noble 
nature are not so destitute of all honourable feeling. 
I confess, however, that tliere is one point about which 
I am rather anxious. What, think you, will Father 
Kanwa say when he hears what has occurred ^ 

ANASeVA. 

In my opinion, he will approve the marriage. 

PlUYAJaVAUA. 

What makes you think so? 

AKASUYA. 

From tlie first, it was always his fixed pur])osc to 
bestow the maiden on a husl)and worthy of her ; and 
since heaven lias given her such a Inisbandj his wishes 
have been realized without any trouble to himself. 

I’RIYAMVAUA . 

1 LonJuitfj (if fill 

We have gathered fiowei'S enough for the sacred 
offering, dear Anasiiya. 

AXASUYA. 

Well, then, let us now gather more, that we may 
have wherewith to propitiate the guardian-deity of 
oin* dear Sakoontahi. 


r>y all means. 


piuyamvadA. 


\_Thiy c.tUinuc ij illnriny. 
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A VOICE BEHIND THE SCENES. 

Ho there ! Sec you not that 1 am liei’o ! 

ANASLATV. [ /wsAv; ///,/. 

That musL 1)0 tlie voice of a guest aimoiiuciug his 
arrival. 

rJUYAMVADA. 

Surely, Sakooiitala is not absent fi-oui the cottage. 
Her heart at least is absent, 1 feai‘. 

anaseyA. 

Come along, come along ; wc have gathered llowc'rs 
enough. {niut )iunv aicaii. 

THE same voice BEHINI) THE SCENES. 

Woe to thee, maiden, for daring to slight a guest 
like me ! 

Shall I stand here unwelcomed — even I, 

A very mine of penitential merit, 

Worthy of all respect ? Shalt thou, rash maid, 
Thus set at nought the over sacred ties 
Of hospitality ? and fix thy thoughts 
Upon the cherished object of thy love, 

While I am present? Thus 1 curse thee, th(*n — 
He, even he of whom thou thinkest, ho 
Shall think no more of thee ; nor in his heart 
Retain thine image. Vainly shalt thou strive 
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To waken liis rc'nicnikvaiicc of tlie past ; 

He sluill disown thee, even as the sot, 

Koused from liis midnight drunkenness, denies 
The words lie ntteivd in his rc veilings. 

eiilYAMVADA. 

Alas! alas! 1 fear a terrible misfortune has oc- 
curred. fSakoontahi, from absence of mind, must have 
otfended sonui guest whom she was bound to tn^at 
with respect. {LuoIjiu hUuni thr Ah! yes; I sec; 

and no less a p(‘rson than the grcTit sago Durviksas , 
who is known to be most irascible. He it is that has 
just cursed her, and is now retiring with hasty stride's, 
trembling with passion, and looking as if nothing could 
turn him. His wrath is like a consuming tire. 

ANAsf YA. 

Go (juickly, dear IViyamvada, throw yourself at 
his feet, and persuade him to coiiu^ back’, while I 
prepare a piopitialory otlering '''' tor him, with water 
an<l refreshments. 

I’lUYAMVADA. 

I will. I'SMf. 

AN A SI YA. 

<nu n>ii hashh/ a h n .sirps (onl 

Alas I alas! this comes of lu'ing in a hurjy. ]\Iy 
foot has slipped, and my basket of llowers has fallen 
from my hand. [ s/«//s in nui/icr (htm up. 
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Tin YAM VA DA. 1 l>'' , ni»f. 

'''’<*11, dear Anasuya, \ liavo done my l)csl; huiAvliat 
h\ 'mg l>cing coiiLl succecil in pacifying sncli a cross- 
grniiuMl, ill-tcmperod old fellow 1 Ifowcv or, I managed 
to mollify him a littlT. 

AXASI/Y'A. [^luihiKf. 

Even a little was much for liim. Say on. 
rniYAMYADA. 

When lie n^fused to tnin hack, T implored his 
forgiveness in these words : ‘ Most vcmn-ahle sago, 
pardon, I l^eseech y(iu, this tiisi oil once, of a young and 
inexperienced girl, who was ignorant of the ros[)ect 
due to your saintly character and exalted rank.’ 

ANASUYA. 

And what did he reply ( 

pa I YA MV ADA. 

‘My word must not ]»e falsiiied ; l)ut at the sight 
of the ring of recognition the spell shall cease.’ So 
saying, he disappeared. 

ANASUYA. 

Oh! then we may breathe again; for, now 1 think 
of it, the King liimself, at Jus departure, Jastened (ui 
Sakoontala’s linger, as a token of j‘emomhranc(‘ a 
ring on which his own name was engraverl. She has, 
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ilKToforc. a icniedy for lirr misfortune at her own 
conn Hand . 

PRIYAMVADA. 

Como, denr Anasiiya, let ns proceed with our re- 
li<^'ioUR duties. [/V/^V nanu}. 

PRTYAMV A J) A. | ^ in<i ofT fliv s/ufje. 

S(‘e, Aiiasu^a, Ukti' sits oui* <lear friend, motionless 
as a statu(‘, resting lier face on her left hand, licr 
whole mind ahsorhed in thinking of her a]>sont hus- 
band. She can ])ay no attention to herself, much 
less to a stranger. 

ANA SOYA. 

IViyainvada, let this affair never pass our lips. Wo 
must spare our dear friembs Andings. Jbn* constitu- 
tion is too d(‘licat(‘ to b(‘ar much emotion. 

PKn AJNIVADA. 

I agree with you. Who would tliink of watei'ing 
a tender jasmine with hot water? 
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ACT TV. 

Scene. — The, NcUjhhoitrhood of i he llcnnllagr. 

Enter one o/Kanwa’s Puitls arisen f rom his conch 

at the cluivn of daij. 

T'Ul'lE. 

IMy master, the v(‘iieral>]{; Kanwa, who is Imt lately 
returned from his pilgrimage, has ordered mo to 
ascertain how tin; time goes. I have tlu‘i\dbro come 
into the open air to sec if it be still dark. l\Vaihin<j and 
houina about.] Oil! tlio (lawii lias already broken. 

Lo ! in one (quarter of the sky, the Moon, 

Lord of the herbs and night-expanding flowers, 
Sinks towards his IxkI ludiind the western lulls ; 
While in the east, preceded by the Pawn, 

His blushing charioteer ''’, the glorious Sun 
Begins his course, and far into the gloom 
Casts the first radiance of his orient beams. 

Hail! co-eternal orbs, that rise to set, 

And set to rise again ; symbols divine 
Of man's reverses, lif(‘\s vicissitudes. 

And now, 

While the round Moon withdraws his looming disc 
Beneath the western sky, the full-blown flower 
Of the night-loving lotus sheds her leaves 
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In sorrow for his loss, l)e(|uealhiug nonglit 
But tlio sweet inemory of licr loveliness 
To my hcrcaved sight; e’en as the bride 
Disconsolately mourns her a])sent lord, 

And yields her heart a prey to anxious gricT. 

ANASUYA. [ Enhtiug ahriip/hi. 

Little as I know of tlu^ ways of tlu^ world, I can- 
not help thinking that King Dushyanta is treating 
Sakoontala very improperly. 

ruriL. 

Well, 1 must let my revered prec(‘ptor know that it 
is time to offer tlie lairnt oblation. [/;u7. 

AKA SOYA . 

1 am broad awake, but wliat shall J do? I have no 
energy to go about my usual occupations. My liands 
and feet seem to have lost their power. Well, liove 
has gaimnl his ol>jeet; and Love only is to blame for 
having induced our dear friend, in the innocence of 
her heart, to confide in such a ])e]*fidious man. Bos- 
sibly, liowever, the imprecation of Durvasas may 
be already taking etfect. Indeed, I cannot otherwise 
account for the King’s strange conduct, in allowing so 
long a time to elapse without even a letter ; mid that, 
too, after so many promises and protestations. I 
cannot thiidv what to do uidess wo send him the rino- 
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wliicli was to be the token of recognition. Ikit wliicli 
of these austere, hermits could wc ask to be tli(‘ bearer 
of it?' Then, again, Fatlicr Kanwa has just returned 
from his pilgrimage; and liow am ] to inform liim of 
»SakoontaJji’s marriage to King Dushyanta, and \ivr 
expectation of becoming soon a mother ? I never could 
bring mysiOf to tell him, ev(‘n if I felt that Sakoontala 
had been in fault, which she cmdainly has not. AN’hat 
is to be done ? 

JUnVAMVADA. //. 

Quick! quick! Anasiiya ! come and assist in the 
joyful preparations for Sakoontala's departure to 
her husband’s palace. 

ANASUVA. 

My dear girl, what can you mean ? 

FRIYAMVADA. 

Listen, now, and I will tell you all about it. 1 
went just now to Sakoontala, to inquire whether sluj 
had slept comfortably — 

ANASUYA. 

Well, well ; go on. 

rillYAMVADA. 

She was sitting with her face bowed down to the 
very ground with shame, when Father Kanwa en- 
tered, and, embracing her, of his own accord offered 
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licr his congratulations. ^ I give thee joy, my child/ 
he said, ‘we Iiave had an auspicious omen. The 
priest who olFertMl the oldation dropped it into the 
veiy centre of the sacred fire®\ though thick smoke 
obstiTicted his vision. Henceforth tliou wilt cease to 
he an ohjoct of compassion. This very day I purpose 
sending thee, under the charge of (-ertain trust}^ her- 
mits, to the King’s palace ; and shall deliver thee into 
the hands of thy husband, as T would commit know- 
ledge to the keeping of a wise and hiithful student.’ 

ANASIJYA. 

Who, then, informed the holy father of what 
passed in his absence? 

riilYAMVADA. 

As he was entering the sanctuary of the consecrated 
.fir(‘, an invisible being chanted a verse in celestial 
strains. 

ANASUYAV. \JVtth anlvnihlunnH. 

Indeed ! pray rejieat it. 

raiY^AMVADA. {Ticpcating ihe vcr^c. 

Glows in thy daughter King Dushyanta’s glory, 
As in the sacred tree tlu* mystic fire^-^ ; 

Let worlds rejoice to hi‘ar the welcome story, 
And may the sun immortalize the sire. 
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A^’ASlYA. yflut'mn ii\>j Ti;i\ smvada. 

()]}, iny (.loar Priyaiiivada, wluit iiuws ! 1 

am pleased beyond iiu‘asure ; yet when I think that 
we are to lose our dear JSakoontahi this very day, 
a feeling of melancholy mingles with in^^ joy. 

riilYAMYADA. 

W(^ shall iind means of consoling ourselves after 
her (lepartur(‘. l.et the dear creature only ])e made 
happy at any cost. 

A.NASCYA. 

Yes, yes, Priyainvadfi, it shall be so ; and now to 
p]*epar(^ tla^ bridal array. J have always look(Ml for- 
ward to this occasion, and some tinui since, 1 deposited 
a l)eautirul gai*land oJ‘ Kesara (lowers in a cocoa-nut 
l)ox, and suspended it on a bough of yonder nuingo- 
tree. lie good enough to stretch out your hand ami 
take it down, while 1 compound unguents and per- 
fumes with this consecrated paste and these ])ladcs 
of sacred grass. 

inUYAMVADA. 

Very 'Well. A^As^ vX. ri: i va mvaim a ^/, rs 

it ilir Its. 

A VOICE BEHIND THE SCENES. 

Gautami, bid Sai*ngarava and the others hold them- 
selves in r(‘Tidiiiess to escort Sakoontala. 
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J I Y AM VA DA . inq. 

Quick, quick, Anasu^a ! TIk'v arc calling the 
lierinits who are to go with Sakooiitala to lias- 
tinapur ^ \ 

ANASVVA. 

I Itc-ctifn niq tn/!i (Jc pnfumrd loxjiirnls in Iter hand. 

(Ajiiic along then, Priyanivada ; i aiu ready to go 
with you. IThc!/ trail, amuj. 

1* J U Y A M V A D A . [ I ool iinj. 

See ! there .sits Sakoontahi, \wr lock.s arranged even 
a.t this early hour of the luorniiig. The holy women 
of the hermitage are congratul.Mting her, and invok- 
ing blessings on her liea<l, wiiile they present her 
with wedding-gills and ollerings of consecrated wild- 
lice. Let us join them. [1% y app, oath. 

Sakoontala is srnn snihid. icith women snnvinhliiiff Atr, 
ocaipied in llic manner described. 

riKST WOMAN. [To Sakoontai.a. 

My child, nuiy’st thou receive the titk^ of ‘ Lhief- 
queen,' and may thy husband delight to honour thee 
above all others ! 

SECOND Woman. 

My child, may’st thou be the mother of a hero ! 
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THIRD WOMAN. 

My cliiM, may\si iliou bo Inghly boiioured by thy 

lord ! OJjennl all (hr n'onini, < (iAOTAMf, 

ajiii bhs'^iin/ Sak<»<>atala. 

I'RIYAMVADA AND ANASUYA. \ <>,u htinj 

Dear Sal^ooiitalaj we arc coiue to assist you at your 
toilet, and may a lilessing attend it ! 

f^AKOONTALA. 

Welcome, dear friends, welcome. Sit down here. 

1‘llIVAMVADA AND ANASUVA. 

\_T<thnhj (he hablitf'^ t (nificmiiuj fin lituhil ((c< *>i alnui'^^ 
and "iHinij dvirn. 

Now, then, dearest, prepare to let ns dn^ss you. 
We must iirst rub your liudjs with these perfume*! 
unguents. 

•SAKOONTALA. 

I ought indeed to ]>e grateful foi‘ your kind ofHces, 
now that 1 am so soon to ])e deprived of them. Dear, 
dear friends, perhaps I shall iievei* be dressed by you 
again. 1 /.wr.s/s info Irars. 

TRIYAMVADA AND ANASUYA. 

Weep not, dearest; tears are out of season on such 
a happy occasion. [T/<ev wipr awatj h^r hais and 

hCifin h) dtess /at. 
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T^KIYAMVADA. 

Alas! tlieso simple flowers ami rude oruaiiKUits, 
wbicli oiir licrmitage offers in a})undanee, do not set 
off" your beauty as it deserves. 

Enkr Two Youno IIekmits, bcaruKj costf/j ^^yesenis. 

liOni IIEKMITS. 

Jlcre ajc oj'naiucnts suitable lor a (jueen. 

I T/ir iinnii'n J.H,h ((/ them in a^lnni^linu nt. 

O acta Ml. 

Why, Narada, my son, whence came these ? 

I'lUST in.KMlT. 

^'ou owe them to the devotion of Father Kanwa. 

OAUTAMI. 

Did he create them hy the })ower of his own mind ^ 

SE(<>NO ITEJfMIT. 

( CTiaiiily not ; but 3011 shall hear. The veneralde 
sage oj’diM'ed us to collect flowers for Sakoontala from 
ih(} forest-tn.'cs ; and we went to the Avood for that 
purpose, when 

Straightway depending from a neighbouring tree 
Appeared a robe of linen tissue, pure 
And spotless as a moonbeam — mystic pledge 
Of bridal happiness : another ti'ee 
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a rufcsoato <lyc whereAvitli to slain 
The lady’s ; and other l)ranehes near 

Glistened Avitli rare and costly ornainents. 

While, ’nu<l the leaves, the hands ot‘ i‘orest- 
nymphs, 

V'ying in })eanty with tlie oj)ening ])ud.s, 

PrescTited ns witli s} Ivan ollei-ings. 

einYAMVADA. 

[ LiKjLiiu/ ((I Sakoovtala. 

Tlie wood-nymplis have don(‘ you honour, indeed. 
This favour doubtless signifies that yon are soon to 
be I'cceivod as a ha])py wife into 3’our hus))an(rs 
liouse, and are from tliis time forward to become 
the ])artner of bis royal fortun(‘s. 

I'SAKooNrALA ((bashe'L 

JTUST UEKMIT. 

Gome, Gautama; Father Kanwa has finislied liis 
ablutions. Let us go and inform him of the favour 
we have received from the deities wlio preside over 
our trees. 

SECOND HERMIT, 

By all means. [ricuni, 

ITtlYAMVADA AND AXASUYA. 

Alas ! what are we to do *? We are unusc‘d to such 
splendid decorations, and are at a loss how to arrange 
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them. Oiir knowlodgo of 2:>aiiitiiig iiiiist bo onr guide. 
We will dispose tlie oriuiuieiiis as we have seen tliein 
in pictui-cs. 

SAKOONTALA. 

Wliatever pleases you, dear girls, will please lue. 
1 have perfect confidence in your taste. 

\^TI«y comuinicc <h<ss(ii(i Jtrr. 

Enicr Kanwa. jnsl fnmhcd his abliiUons. 

KAxNWA. 

This day my loved one leaves me, and my heart 
Is heavy with its grief; th(‘ streams of soitow, 
(■hoked at the source, r(‘pr(‘ss my faltering voice. 

I have no words to speak ; mine eyes are dimmed 
lly the dark shadows of the thoughts that rise 
Within my soul, if such the force of grief 
In an old hermit parted fj’om his nursling, 

What anguish must the stricken 2>arent feel — 
llereft for ever of an only daughter. 

[Jf?O0/ces ioit'urds fSAKOONTALA. 
rRIYAMVADA ATnI> ANASUYA. 

Now, dearest Sakoouiala, we have finished deco- 
rating you. You liavo only to ])ut on the two linen 

mantles, [SaivO(>ntala mms amlpuh than on. 

i-OVUTAMI, 

Daughter, see, liere conies thy foster-father ; he is 
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eager to fold tlioo in liis anus ; Ids eyes swim with 
tears of joy. Hasten to do him r«wcren(*e. 

SAKOONT ALA . [i.V'/ ernithi. 

My fathej-, I salute you. 

KA^iWA. 

My daught(‘r, 

May’st thou he highly lionourcd by thy lord, 

Eon as Yayati Sanuishtha adorenh’^ ! 

And, as she bore him Ihiru, so may’st tliou 
Bring forth a son to wliom tlie world shall bow ! 

(iAUTAMI. 

Most venerable father, sIk* accepts your benedic- 
tion as if she already posses.-ed the boon it confers. 

KANWA. 

Now come this way, my child, and walk reverently 
round th(*sc sacrificial tires. inn/uij ,nOh rnun</ 

KANWA. 

a h> dn vf fh 7jtfj-ri(hr, 

Holy flames, that gleam arouiul 
Every altjxr’s hallowed ground ; 

Holy liames, whose frecjuent food 
Ts the consecrated wood, 

And for whoso encircling ])cd, 

Sacred Kusa-grass is s])rea(H''’ ; 

Holy tlames, that waft to heaven 
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Sweet ol)l{itions daily !Li;'iveii, 

JMorial guilt to purge away, 

Hoar, oil licar riiis wlien I pray — 

Purify iny eliild this day! 

Now then, iny daughter, set out on thy journey. [ 
imi oil oiir s< /< ] Where are thy atteiulants, Sarngarava 
and tlie. otliers ? 

YurN(^ UEUMIT. 

Here we ar(‘, most veiierahle father. 

KANWA. 

Ijoad the way for thy sister. 

f^AKNOAUAVA. 

(!ome, Sakoontala, let us proceed. \av nme amui. 

K AN WA . 

Hear me, y<* trees that surround our hermitage! 
Sakoontala ne’er moistmied in the stream 
Her own parehed lips, till she had fondly poured 
Its purest water on your thirsty roots ; 

And oft, wlien slie would fain have decked Inu* 
hair 

With your thick-clustering blossoms, in her love 
She rohluul you not e’en of a single ilower. 

Her liighest joy Avas ever to behold 
Th(‘ earl y glory of your opening l)uds ; 

Oh, then, dismiss her with a kind farewell. 
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This very day she (jiiiis lier father’s homo, 

To seek the palace of licr Weddell lord. 

[77/t' iiiift' oj (I Kuil /s }ii‘ar</. 
Hark ! heavd’st thou not the answ(T of the trees, 
Oui* sylvan sisters, vvarl)I(‘d in Ihe note 
Of thf‘ melodious Kod ? they dismiss 
Their dear Sakoontala Avith lovin^* Avislu's. 

A^oiCKS IX Tin: aiu. 

Fare tln^o well, jonriuy ph^^isanlly on amid streams 
Wheri^ thelotns(‘s ])loom,and th(‘ sun’s glowinglieams 
Never ])ie]‘ee the deep shade of tlie widi'-spreading 
tre(‘S, 

Wliih', gently around thee shall sport tlic cool breeze ; 
Then light bo tliy footst(‘ps and easy thy tread, 
Iknieatli thee shall carpets of lilies b(‘ spivad ; 
Journey on to thy lord, let thy spirit bo gay, 

For th(‘ smil(\s (d'all Nature shall gladden thy way. 

j UI h\ft)i mill lit. 

(.ATTAMI. 

Daughter 1 the nymjihs of the wood, who love thee 
with the affection of a sister, dismiss th(*e with kind 
wishes for thy happiness. Take thou leave of them 
reverentially. 

.^AKOOXTALA. 

[Dull uHf ffnlhf an, ft iralhinij on. 

Afiide to hia /rieiid 

Eager as I am. dear Eriyaiiivada, to see my husband 
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once inoro, yet my feet refuse to move, now that I am 
quitting for ever the home of my girlliood. 

PEIYAMVADA. 

You ar(^ not the only one, d(‘arcRt, to feel the bitter- 
ness of parting. As the. time of separation approaches, 
the whole grove seems to share your anguish. 

Tn sorrow for thy loss, the herd of deer 
Forg(^t to browse ; the peacock on the lawn 
Ceases its dance ; the very trees nround 
Shod their pale leaves, like tears, upon the ground. 

J^AKOONTALA. ^Utcolki'Unu hrmlf. 

My father, let mo, before 1 go, l>id adieu to my pet 
jasmine, the Moonlight of the Ch-ove 1 love the 
plant almost as a sisbT. 

KANW.X. 

Yes, yes, my child, I remom])er thy sisterly atrection 
for the cr(‘ept'r. Here it is on the right. 

SAKOOM’ALA. 

YAi>}iri)achiu(i ihc Jafinune. 

My beloved jasmine I most brilliant of climbing 
plants, how sweet it is to S(‘e thee cling thus fondly 
to thy hus])and, tin* mango-tree ; yet, prithee, turn 
thy twining arms for a moment in this direction to 
embrace thy sister ; she is going far away, and may 
never see thee again. 
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K ANWA. 

Daiigliier, tlie (‘horislu'd purpose of iny lu^ait 
Has ever been to av(‘( 1 tliee to a innii 
Thai should be wortliy of tliee; suc*h a spouse 
Ibist thou th}seir. b}^ thine own nierils, won. 

To him thou goest. and about his neck 
Soon shalt thou cling confidingly, as now 
'J'hy favourite Jasmine twines its loving arms 
Around tlu^ sturdy iiuingo. heave thou it 
To its protector — ekai as J consign 
Thee to tliy lord, and iHSieeforth from my mind 
Ihinisli all anxious th<night on tli}’ behalf. 
Trocecd on thy journey, my child. 

SAKOONTALA. 

[ 'I', l*liIVAJlVAL>A ami AnaM ^A. 

To you, my sweet comjianions, 1 leave it as a keej)- 
sake. Take chargi? of it wdnui T am gone. 

IMUYA^lVADA ANO AVASl YA. 

I Jhnslnifj oiii> icais. 

And to whose chai'ge do you leave us, dearest!- 
Who will care for us AA'lien you are gone? 

KAXAVA. 

For shame, Anasiiya! dry your tears. Is this the 
w’ay to cheer your fiieiid at a time when sho needs 
your support and consolation'^ [All moic on. 


II 
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SAKOoxtaLA. 

]\Iy father, see' you there my p(‘t (h'or, gra/jug close 
to the luTiiiitage? She expi'cts soon to favvui, and 
even noAV the Aveight of the little onc^ she carries 
hinders hen* movements. Do not hnget to send me 
word Avhen sli(‘ hecomes a mother. 

K A\AVA. 

I Avill not forget it. 

SAKoeM’ALA. 

I / ( hf'l <ll it A It hlli/i . 

What can this 1k‘, fastiuied to my <lress ? [Tm kaiih/. 

KAXWA. 

i\ly <laught<‘i‘, 

It is the little faAvn, thy foster-child. 

Poor helpless orjdian ! it rememlx'rs Avell 
IloAV Avith a mother’s tenderness and love 
Thou didst protect it, and Avith grains ot‘ rice 
From thin(‘ own hand di<lst daily nourish it; 
And, ever and anon. Avhen some shar[) thorn 
ilad pierced its mouth, hoA\"g(‘ntly thou didst Uaid 
The bleeding aa'ouiuI. and pour in liealing l»alm. 
^riie grateful nursling clings to its protectress, 
iMutely imjdoring leave to follow her. 

SAKOONTALA. 

My poor little faAViiI dost thou ask to folioAV an 
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iingratofii] wretch who hesihitos not to (les('rt her 
companions ! Wlion thy niottier died, soon aftto* tliy 
])irth, 1 supplied her place, and reared thee with my 
own liand ; and now that tliy second mother is a])Oiit 
to leave thee, who will care for thee? My fath(T, 
l)e thou a mother to her. My child, go hack, and he 
a daughtei* to my father. [Mous nv, 

KANWA. 

Weep not. my daughter, clu'ck the gatliei’ing tear 
That lurks heneatli thine eytdid, e]*(‘ it llow 
And weakc'n thy resolve; 1 h‘ firm ami true — 
^rruo to tli^ self and iiie: the path of lif(i 
Will load o’er hill and plain, o’er rough ami 
smooth, 

And all must feel the steepness of the way ; 
Though rugged he thy course, j)rcss holdly on. 

t^.VltNOAUAVA. 

Veiiei’uble Sire ! the sacred precept is : — ‘ Accompany 
thy friend as far as the maigiu of the tirst sti‘cani,’ 
Here, then, wc are arrived at tlio ])Oj‘der of a lake. 
It is time for you to give us your tiiial instructions 
and return. 

KAXWA. 

Bo it so ; let us tarry for a moment under the sliadc*. 
of this fig-tree dv so. 


ir z 
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KANWA. [Aside. 

I must think of some appropriate message to send 
to his Majesty King Dushyanta. [Ur fleets. 

SAKOONTAL [Asiile fo AxASUiA. 

See, SCO, dear Anasuya, tlie poor female Chakravaka- 
l)ird"“, -whom cruel fate dooms to nightly separation 
from lier mate, calls to him in mouniful notes from 
the other side of the slream, tliougli he is only hidden 
from her view hy tlie spreading leaves of the water- 
lily. Her cry is so piteous that I could almost iancy 
sh(‘ was lamenting her hard lot in intelligilde words. 

ANASUYA. 

Say not so, dearest : 

Fond ])ird ! though sorrow lengthen out her night 
Of widowhood, yet Avitli a cry of joy 
She hails the morning light that brings her mate 
Hack to her side. The JJgony of parting 
Would wound us like a sword, but that its edge 
Is blunted l)y the hope of future meeting. 

KANWA. 

iSarngarava! when you have introduced Sakooniala 
into the presence of the King, }ou must give him this 
message from me : — 

SAKN(iAKAVA. 

Let me hear it. venerable father. 
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KANAVA. 

This is it : — 

Most puissant prince ! we here present before thee 
One thou art bound to cherisli and receive 
As thine own wife ; yea. even to enthrone 
As thine own queen — worthy of equal love 
With thine imperial consorts. So much, Sir(‘, 
We claim of thee as justice due to us, 

In virtue of our lioly character, 

In virtiKi of thine honourahh‘ rank, 

In virtue of the pure spontaneous lov(^ 

That seci’(‘tly grew up ’twixt thee and her, 
Without cons(‘nt or privity of us. 

We ask no more — the rest wc freely leave 
To thy just feeling and to destiny. 

{^ARNGx\RAVA. 

A most suitable message ! I will take care to deliver 
it correctly. 

KxVNWA. 

And, noAV, my child, a few wmrds of advice for thee. 
We hermits, though Ave live secluded from the Avorld, 
are not ignorant of worldly matters. 

,4abngakava. 

No, indeed. Wise men are conversant with all 
subjects. 
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KANWA. 

Listen, then, my danghtor. When thou reachest thy 
husl^and’s palace, and art admitted into his family, 
IFonour thy betters ; ever be respectful 
1\) tliose above thee ; and, should others share 
Thy husband’s love, ne’er yichl thysidf a prey 
To jealousy ; but ever be a friend, 

A loving friend, to tliose who rival the(^ 

In his affections. Sliould thy we.dded loi'd 
'IVeat tliee with harshness, thou must never l)e 
Tfarsh in return, but patient and submissive'. 

He to thy menials courteous, and to all 

Placed under thee, considerate and kind ; 

lie iK'vcj* self-indulgent, but avoid 

Excess in pleasure : and, when fortuin' smih's, 

lie not nufh'd up. Thus to thy husband's house 

Wilt thou a bh'ssing prove, and not a curse. 

What thinks Gautanii of this advice? 

OAUTAMT. 

An excellent compendium, truly, of every wife’s 
duties ! Lay it well to heart, my daughter. 

KANWA. 

Come, my beloved chihl, one parting embrace for 
me and for th}^ companions, and then we leave thee. 
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f^AKOONTALA. 

My fatlier, must Priyamvadii and Anasuya Vi'ally 
rctiuii with you ? They arc very di’ar to mo. 

K ANWA. 

Vo.s, my child ; tho^^ too, in good time, will 1 
givi^n in marj-iago to suitahlo hu8))inids. Jt A\ouhl 
not ho ])ropor lor thorn to accompany thee to siudi a 
puhlic place. ]hit Gaulami shall ])0 tliy coin])anion. 

SAKOOXTALA. { Liiib) (« im/ hmu 

Pemovod from thy ])osom. my holovcHl father, like 
a young ti'ndril of the sandal-tns^ tojii from its home 
in the Avesteiii mountains how shall 1 ]>o able to 
support life in a foreign soil ? 

KANWA. 

Daughter, thy fears are groundless. 

Soon sliall thy loi’d ])refe?' thee to the rank 
or his own consort; and uiinumbercHl cares 
Pcfitting his imperial dignity 
Sliall constantly engi'oss tluM‘. 'riien the bliss 
Of liearing him a son — a noldo bo}’, 

Pright as the day-star, shall transport thy soul 
With now delights, and little shalt thou l eck 
Of the light sorrow that afilicts tlue now 
At ])arting from thy father and thy friends. 

['^AKooxjAi. V throws Jn , wgfC hit /‘t^fi'i -Jiiif/i ft-f. 
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KAXWA. 

T'lossin^s on ilico, iny cIjilJl May all iny hopes of 
ihe(‘ 1 h.‘ realized ! 

SAKOONTALA. 

[.'1 ppvodch t i)f/ Inr p lendst. 

Come, my two loved companions, embrace me both 
of you together. 

I’ETYAMYADA AND ANASUVA. 

[Eii'hmcing her. 

Dear Sakooutabi, remom])er, if tlu‘ King should by 
any chance Ix^ slow in recognizing you, you have only 
to show him this ring, on Avhich his own name is 
engraved. 

SAKOONTALA. 

Idle bare thought of it puts nu^ in n iremor. 
ean AMVADA and anasl ya. 

Th(‘r(‘ is no real cause for fear, dearc'st. Iix(*,essive 
ali’eetiou is too a])t to sus[)eet evil where none exists. 


sarnoakava. 

Come, ladv, we must hasten on. The sun is risiim 
in the heavc'us. 

sakoontalA. 

! Liidkinif ttiranls the lieimdaqe. 
l.)ear intlo'r, vJuai shall I ever see this hallowial 
p-rove a-uiin ? 
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KANWA. 

I will tell thee ; listen ; — 

Wlicn tbou hast passed a long and blissful life 
As King Dushyanta’s (pieen, and jointly share<l 
With all th(^ earth liis ever- watchful care ; 

And hast boheld thine own heroic son, 

Matchless in arms, united to a bri(l(‘ 

In happy wedlock; wlien his aged sire, 

I'liy faithful husband, hath to him resigned 
The helm of state* ; tlien, weary of the world, 
Together with Dnsliyanta thou shalt s(‘t*lv 
The calm seclusion of tliy former homo^- ; 

Tliere amid holy scenes to be at peace*, 

Till thy pui’e spirit gain its last release. 

OAUTAMt. 

Come, my child, the favourable^ time feu* our journe^y 
is fast passing. Let thy fatlier red urn. Venerable 
Sire, be the)u the first to move*- homewards, or these 
last words will never enel. 

KANW\, 

Daughter, detain me no longer. My religious 
duties must not 1)0 inte*rrupte‘d. 

.4akoontala. 

[Again rmbra^ imj lar fiiHh r-fafJivi . 

Beloved father, thy frame is much enfeebled by 
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penitential exorcises. Do not, oli ! do not, allow thy- 
self to sorrow too much on my account. 

KANWA. [Finjliinn. 

ITow, O my child, shall my hcreaved heart 
Forgid its hitterness, wlieu, day hy da 3 ^ 

Full in my sight shall grow tho tender plants 
Jiearcd ])y thy care, or sY)ning‘ from hallowed 
grain 

Which thy loved hands have strewn around the 
door — 

A fi-equent offering to our household gaffs'^*? 

do, my daughter, and may thy journey lu' pros- 
])erous. 1 r>ti her 

eillYAMVADA AND ANASCYA. 

\(nr niti aihu SaK(K)V1AI 

Alas! alas! she is gom^, and now the tn'os hide our 
darling fj*om our view. 

KANWA. [%lhhiC!. 

W('ll, Anasuya, your sister has departed. Moderate 
your gri(‘r, hoth of you, and follow me. 1 go hack to 
tlu‘ hermitage. 

lun ya:mawda anj^ anasuya. 

Holy iatluT. th(' sa^*red grove Avill 1 m‘ a desoi t with- 
out ISakoontahh How can we ever return to it? 
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KAXWA. 

It iw natural onoiigli that your atloction should 
make you view it in this light, [ivaihnitj penu'ifhj on.] 
As for I am c|uitc surprised at nl3^^e]f. Now that 
I liave faii'ly dismissed her to lu'i* husband’s house, 
m3" mind is eas3" ; for, indeed, 

A daughter is a loan — a precious jew('l 
Lent to a parent till her husband claim her. 

And now that to her rightful lord and maste)- 
I have delivereil h(‘r, 103^ burth'ued soul 
Is lightened, and 1 seem to breathe more fi*e(*l3\ 

[ y ,nii. 
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ACT V. 

Scene. — A Room in the Ralacc, 

The Kimj Dusuyanta ami the Jester Matiiavva are 
discovered sealed, 

M A 1 1 1 AVYA . [I’t mwj. 

Hark ! iiiy clear lEste3) a minute, and yon will 

hear swe(^t sounds proceeding IVoin the innsic-rooiu. 
Some one is singing a charniiiig air. Who can it be? 
Oil! I know. The ([iieen llansapadika is practising 
her notes, that slie may greet you with a new song. 

KiN(a 

Hush ! Let me listen. 

A VOICE SlN(iS r.ElIlNn THE SCENES. 

How often hither didst thou rove, 

Sweet bee, to ki.ss the mango’s cheek ; 

Oh ! leave not, then, thy early love. 

The lily^s honeyed Iq) to seek. 

KING. 

A most impassioned strain, truly ! 

M A TIT AVYA. 

Do you understand the meaning of the words ? 
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KIN(J, 

She means to ]‘oprov(j m(‘, l)Ocauso 1 once ])aid Ik'v 
great attention, and have latel}^ deseri(‘d her for the 
queen Vasuiriati. (to, my d(\ar fellow, and t(dl Ilansa- 
padika from me that I take lier delicate rcqu'oof as it 
is intended. 

M A THAW A. 

Very W(dl. » [///sn/./ /roy;/ //<s- s,.// ] ]'ut stay — 1 don't 
much ]‘elish being sent to bear tlu' biunt f)f htT 
jealousy. Tlie clianees ari^ that slie ^\ill have^ me 
seized by the hair of the IktuI and b('at(‘n to a 
jelly. I would as soon expose mys(;lf, after a vow of 
celibacy, to the seductions of a lovely n}mph, as 
encounter the fury of a jealous woman. 

KJX(,'. 

(h), go ; }ou can disaim her wiath by a civil speech ; 
but give her my message. 

MATIIAVYA. 

Wiiat must be must ]k‘, I supposi'. [u.uL 

KIN(a 

strange ! that S()ng has filled me with a most peculiar 
S(‘iisation. A melancholy feeling lias come oven- me, 
and I seem to yearn aft(‘r sonu‘ lo]ig*forgotten object 
of affection. Singular, indeed ! but 
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Not .s(j1<1oiu hi our happy hours of ease, 

When thought is still, the sight of some fair foriu, 
( )r uiouruful fall of music lireatliiug low. 

Will stir st]‘aug(' fancies, thrilling all the soul 
With a. mysterious sadness, and a sense 
(Jf vague y.‘t earnest longing. ( ^an it he 
That tlu' dim nuunory of events long past.. 

Or f]-iendshi]»s foniuid in other states of being 'h 
Flits lik(‘ a [lassing shadow o’er the spirit ? 

\ Ui'uiniiis lx )isn i (tjiil s^//. 

Ridrr Ufc Oiiamiu:ulai.n named N'atayaxa. 

( lIAMnEKLAIlN’. 

Alas! to what an advanced period of life have I 
attained ! 

tivon this wand betra^^s the la})se of years ; 

In youthful days ’twas luii a useless )>adge 
And symbol of my oilice- ; now it serves 
As a su])port to ])rop my tottering steps. 

Ah mo! 1 feel very unwilling to announce to the 
King that a deputation of young hermits from the 
sage Kanwa has ariived, and craves an immediate 
audience. (\T’iainl\, his Majesty ought not to neglect 
a matter of saciTnl duty, yet 1 hainlly like to Irouble 
him when he has just risen from the judgment-seat. 
Well, well; a monarch's business is to sustain tlui 
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and lie niiisfc not expect niueh repo.se ; I>e- 

canse — 

Onward, foi- evi'i* onward, in liis car 

d’lie nnweari(‘d Siin pursues his daily cours(‘, 

]\'or tarries to unyok(‘ liis flittering steiuls. 

And, evcT moving, speeds the rusliing Wind 
'.riirougli iKiundless spac.(‘, Idling tlie unixersc' 
With his life-giving ln*eez(s. Oay and niglit, 

The King of Serpents on his thousand lu'ads *''' 
Upholds ih(^ incuni]»ent earth; and c*\en so. 
Unceasing toil is a\e the lot of kings, 

Who, in retui'n, dj*aw nurture from their sulfjeels. 
r will tliereforo deliver my message. mi uihi 

inn ahdiif.] Ah! hei\‘- comes the King. 

liis subjects are his children ; through tlu‘ day, 
Like a loud lather, to supjdy their wants, 
Incessantly lie laliours ; Aveaided now, 

The monarch seeks seclusion and I’epose ; 

E’en as the prince of elephants delies 
The sun’s iierc(i heat, and leads the fainting hei'd 
To verdant pastures, ere his wayworn lim]>s 
He yields to rest beneath the cooling shade. 
[j2>piua</(iHy \ Victory to the King! So please your 
Majesty, some hermits who live in a fort^st near the 
Snowy JMountains have arrived here, bringing cei tain 
women with tbiuu. They have a message to deliver 
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from iUo sage Kaiiwa. and desire an audiciice. I await 
your Majesty’s commands. 

I li('S]uLtf(ilhf. 

A message from tlie sage Kanwa. did you say? 

eilAMBEHLAIN. 

Even so, my liege. 

KIMi. 

Tell my domestic priest Somarata to receive llu' 
hermits Avith due honour, according to tlie p]*(‘scril)ed 
form, lie may then himself introduce them into iny 
presence. 1 will await them in a place suitable for 
the reception of such holy guests. 


( IIAMBEKLAIN. 

Vour Majesty’s commands shall be obeyed. [Lnf. 


Rise. 

[ l,'i imj and a'ldiV'-^su.'j Hil AVAKerK. 

Vetravati, lead the way to the chamber of the 
consecrated lire 


AVAKDEK. 

This AAUiy, Sire. 

KINO. 

\ M'tdhiui) an, a dh the air of u,n ojij)i<s,^rd hif 
the crof.s of (jinci nnu )d. 

People arc generally contented and happy when 
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they have gaimMl their ilesircs •, hut kiu^'H have uo 
, sooner attaihed the o]>j(‘et of their aspirations than all 
their trouhles begin. 

'Tis a fond thought that to attain the end 
And ohject of anihitio]i Is to rt‘.st ; 

Success doth (.nly mitigate tlui fever 
Of anxious (‘Np(‘ctation ; soon the fear 
Of losing what A\e have, the constant care 
Of guarding it, d<,)th wi‘ary. t'easel(‘ss toil 
j\lust he the lot of him ^vho with his hands 
Supports the canopy that shiehls his suhjects. 

TCVO UKUALnS ' ^ \ lu haul flu 

May the King be victorious ! 

naST IT KHALI). 

Jionour to him who la])Ours day hy day 
For the world's Aveal, forgetful of his own ; 

Like some tall tree that Avith its stately head 
Endures the solar beam, Avhile underneath 
It yields refn'shing shelter to the Aveary. 

Si:<OXl> llKliALD. 

Let hut the monarch wield his tliT’catening rod 
And e’en the guilty Iremhle ; at his voic(‘ 

The rebel spirit coAvers ; his grateful suhjects 
AcknoAvledge him their guardian ; rich and poor 
Hail him a faithful friend — a loving kinsman. 

T 
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KIXC. 

W (‘ary as 1 was Ixjforo, this cornplinientary address 
lias ivfresli(‘d mo. [T^rt7/,5o>^ 

WAI?T)EK. 

is till', t(Trae(^ of tlie hallowed fire-cliambcr, 
and yonder stands the cow that yields the milk for 
the ohlations. The sacred (oicJosiiri' has been T-ec,cntly 
piirilhal, and looks dean and ]>eaiitifi]l. Ascend, Sire. 


KIN’O. 

l^Lnin" (})t ihv hl>‘»{lnnB of In. nli<‘)nhni(<f anti a^tcmtls, 

Vetravati, wliat can possilily lx,' the mevssage that the 
veiuo'abh' Kanwa has semt mo ]>y tlu^sc hermits? 

Perchance their sacred rites have been disturbed 
lly demons, or some evil has befallen 
The innocent h(‘rds, tlifdr favourites, that g]*az(‘ 
Within the precincts of the h(‘rmitage ; 

( )r haply, through my sins, some withering blight 
Jlas nipped the creeping plants that spread their 
arms 

Around the halhnved grove. Such troubled 
thoughts 

(^rowd through my mind, and fill me with mis- 
giviiig, 

WARDER. 

If you ask my opini(ni, Sire, I think the hermits 
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merely wish to take an opportunity of testifying their 
loyalty, and are therefore, come to offer homage to 
your majesty. 

Enter the Hermits Icadmg Sakoontala, attended hg Gau- 
TAMi ; and in advance of them, the Chamberlain and 
the Domestic Priest. 

chamberlain. 

This way, reverend Sirs, this way. 

^arngarava. 

O Saradwata, 

'Tis true the monarch lacks no royal grace, 

Nor ever swerves from justice ; true, his people, 
Yea such as in life’s humblest walks are found, 
liefrain from evil courses ; still to me, 

A lonely hermit reared in solitude, 

This throng appears bewildering, and T seem 
To look upon a burning house, whose inmates 
Are running to and fro in wild dismay. 

.4 a RAD WAT A. 

It is natural that the first .sight of the King’s capital 
should affect you in this manner ; my own sensations 
are very similar. 

As one just bathed beholds the man polluted ; 

As one late purified, the yet impure ; 
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As one awake looks on the yet nnwakened ; 

Or as the freeman gazes on the thrall, 

So I regard this crowd of pleas are -seekers. 

f^AlvOOMTALA. 

l^FccUnff a quircrhig '^ai'iafion in Inr light e)jcJi(V‘-\ 
anti mi^pt-cfiug a had onion. 

Alas! what means this throhhing of my right eyelid? 
(tAutam i. 

Heaven avert the c\il omen, my child! May the 
guardian deities of thy hushand’s family convert it 
into a sign of good fortune! [WaiLs on. 

PIUKST. iPiiintJng to fin Kimi. 

Most reverend Sirs, there stands the protector of the 
four classes of the people ; the guardian of the four 
conditions of the pj'iesthood He has just left the 
judgment-seat, and is waiting for you. Tlehold him ! 

f^AHNOAKAVA. 

Great Brahman, wo arc happy in thinking that the 
King s power is exerted for the protection of all classes 
of bis subjects. We have not come as petitioners — 
W(^ have the fullest contidence in the generosity of his 
nature. 

The loftiest trees bend humbly to the ground 

Beneath the teeming burden of their fruit ; 

High in the vernal sky the pregnant clouds 
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Suspend tlioii- stat(‘]y course, and. luingiiig low, 
Scatter their sparkling treasures o\'r the earth ; 
And such is true })encvolencc ; the good 
Are never rendered arrogant by riches. 


WARBEK. 

So please your Majesty, I judge IVoin the placid 
countenaiice ot* the hermits that they have no alarm- 
ing message to deliver. 

KINO. , Ijtu/iUUj a( Sakoomala. 

But the lady there — 

Who can she be, whose form ot matchless grace 
Is half concealed beneath her flowing veil ? 
Among the sombre hermits she appears 
Like a fresh bud hnid sear and yellow leaves. 


WARDER. 

So please your Majesty, my curiosity is also roused, 
but no conjecture occurs to my mind. Tliis at least 
is certain, that she deserves to be looked at more 
closely. 

KIISO. 

True ; but it is not right to gaze at another man’s 
wife 

,4akoontala. 


\rhtiuig her hand on her hosorn. Aside. 

O my heart, why this throbbing? Bemember thy 
lord’s affection, and take courage. 
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PKIEST. [ArJvaitang. 

These holy men have been received with all due 
lionour. One of them has now a message to deliver 
from his spiritual superior. Will your Mcajesty deign 
to hear it ? 

KINO. 

1 am all attention. 

HERMITS. \ EdonJivfj ihcu hmidb. 

Victory to the King ! 

KlN(i. 

Accept iny respectful greeting. 

HERMITS. 

^lay the desires of your soul be accomplished ! 

KINO. 

1 trust no one is molesting you in the prosecution 
of your religious rites. 

HERMITS. 

Who dares disturb our penitential rites 
When thou art our protector ? (.^an the night 
Prevail to cast her shadows o’er the earth 
While the sun s beams irradiate the sky ? 

KINO. 

Such, indeed, is the very meaning of my title — 
^ Defender of the Just.’ I trust the venerable Kanwa 
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is in good liealtli. The avoiLI is intcTcskMi in his 
well-being. 

IIEKMITS. 

Holy men have liealth and prosperity in their own 
power. He bade us greet your Majesty, and, after 
kind incpiiries, deliver this message. 

KIls'O. 

Let me hear his commands. 

SAKN(iARAVA. 

He bade us say that he feels ha2)py in giving his 
sanction to the maiTiag(' wliich your Maj(^sty con- 
tracted with this lady, his daughter, privattdy and by 
mutual agreement. Because, 

By us thou art esteemed the most illustrious 
Of noble husbands; and Sakoontala, 

Virtue herself in human form j*cvcaled. 

Hr eat Brahma hath in etjual y^oke united 
A bride unto a husband worthy^ of her ; 
Henceforth let none make blasphemous compdaint 
That he is p)leased with ill-assorted unions '’k 
Since, therefore, she expects soon to be the mother of 
thy child, receive her into thy p)alace, that she may 
perform, in conjunction with thee, the ceremonies pre- 
scribed l)y^ ]-eligion on such an occasion, 

(iAUTAMI. 

So ])lcase your Majesty, 1 would add a few words ; 
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])ut wliy sliouU [ intiTnl(‘ my sentiments Avlitm an 
opportunity of speaking iny mind lias never keen 
allowed me ? 

She took no counsel with her kindred ; thou 
Didst not conft'i* with thine, hut all alone 
Didst solemnize tliy nuptials with thy wife. 
Together, then, hold conv('rsc : let ii>s leave yon. 

SAKOO^'TALA. [A.se/*'. 

Ah ! how 1 tromhlc for my lord’s iH^ply. 


RlN(i. 

What strang(‘ proiiosal is this ^ 


s i VL 

His words are like lii-e to nu‘. 


^ishfe. 


SAIJNOAKA VA. 

What do I lu'ar? Dost thou, then, hesit;ue ^ Mon- 
arch, thou art well acquainted Avith the wajs of the 
world, and knowest that 

A wife, however virtuous Jind discreet, 

If she liv(‘ separate from her wedded lord, 

Though under shelter of her pan'nt’s roof, 

Is mark for vile suspicion. Let her dwell 
Eeside lun* hiiskand, though he hold her not 
In his rdleclion. »So her kinsmen will it. 
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-Do you jvally nujan to assert tliat 1 ever married 
this lady ? 

SAK(H>.\TALA. \ .UoU'. 

0 my hearty tliy worst misgivings arc coutirmed. 

?^AaX<; \KAVA. 

fs it becoming’ in a monarch to dt'])art fVom the 
rules of justice, because he repents of his engage- 
ments ? 

KJA(r. 

1 cannot answer a (piestion wliich is ])ased on a 
mere fabrication. 

f^AKN^iAliAVA. 

Such inconstancy is fortunately not common, ex- 
cept in men intoxicated by powoj’. 


KiX(;. 

Is that remark aimed at me ? 

(OVUTAMJ. 

lie not asluimed, my danght(u\ L(‘t me remove thy 
veil for a little space. Thy husband will then rc(‘.og- 
nize the(^ i 

KIN(i. 

[ (hrJmj at Sakoc^ntala. A^nle. 

What charms are herc‘ revealed ]>efore mine eyes ! 
Truly no blemish mars the s^unmetry 
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Of that fair form ; yet can I ne’er believe 
She is my wedded wife ; and lik(i a bee 
That circles round the ilower whose ncctared cup 
Teems with the dew of morning, I must pause 
K]*e eagerly I taste the proffered sweetness. 

[ liciiiains HKippci! in tltoinjkf. 


WAHDLJO 

How admirably does our royal master’s behaviour 
prove his regard for justice! Who else would hesi- 
tate for a moment when good fortune offered for his 
acceptance a form of such rare l)eauty I 

fi.AllN(JAl{AVA. 

Great Iving, why art thou silent ? 

KIKO. 

Holy men, I have revolved the matter in my mind ; 
but tlic more 1 thiidv of it, th(‘ less able am J to recol- 
lect that I ever contracted an alliance with this lady. 
What answx'r, then, can I possibly give you when I do 
not believe myself to be her husband, and I plainly see 
that she is soon to become a mother ? 

,‘^AKOONTALA. {Asidt. 

Woe! -woe! Is our very marriage to be called in 
question by my own husband ? Ah me ! is this to be 
the end of all my bright visions of wedded happiness ? 
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.‘^AKiNGAKAVA. 

13c ware ! 

Beware how thou insult the holy Sage ! 
lloiiicinber how he generously al]ow(?(l 
Thy secret union with his foster-cliiLl ; 

AiidhoWj when thou didst rob liirii of his treasure, 
11c sought to furnish thee excuse, when rathei’ 

He should have cursed thee for a ravisher. 

f^AKADWATA. 

Sarngarava, sptiak to him no more. Sakoontala, 
our part is performed ; we have said all we liave to 
say, and the King has replied in the manner thou 
hast heard. It is now thy turn to give him con- 
vincing evidence of thy marriage. 

f^AKOONTALA. 

Since his feeling towards me has undergone a com- 
plete revolution, what will it avail to revive old recol- 
lections One thing is clear — 1 shall soon have to 
mourn my own widowliood. jVIy revered 

husband — .sAo;/.] But no — I dare not address 

thee by this title, since thou hast refused to acknow- 
ledge our union. Noble descendant of Burn ! It is 
not worthy of thee to betray an innocent-minded girl, 
and disown her in such terms, after having so lately 
and so solemnly plighted thy vows to her in the 
hermitage. 
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KIN(C [!>fr)p2)niii A/s“ ears'. 

1 will licar no more. 15c rucIi a crime far from my 
tlioiiglits ! 

What ('vil spirit can possess thcOj iady, 

That tlioii (lost s(H‘k to sully my good name 
By l)ase aspersions, like a swollen torrent, 

That, loji])ing from its narrow hed, o’erthrows 
The tree upon its hank, and strives t(j blend 
Its turbid waters witli the crystal stream? 

I^AKOONTALA. 

If, then, thou really )>elievest me to be the wift'. of 
another, a.nd thy ])roseut conduct proceeds from some 
cloud that obscures thy recollection, I. will easily con- 
vince thee by this token. 


KIX(0 

An excellent idea ! 


K( »OXT ALA . L^*'' M ' ^'.7- 

Alas! alas! woe is me! There is no ring on my 
finger ! [/.w/is iniJt anrjaiiih at Gautami. 

OAUTATVli. 

Idle ring must have slipped oft* when thou wast in 
the act of ofteiing homage to the holy water of Sacln’s 
sacred pool, near Sakravatara 
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People nmy well talk of the readiiic8s of woman’s 
invention ! Here is an instance of it. 

f^AKOONTA LA. 

Say, rather, of the omnipotence of fate. 1 will 
nnmtion another circunistaiicc, wliich may yet con- 
vince thee. 

KINO. 

Py all means let me hear it at once. 

f^AKOONTALA. 

One (lay, Avhilc' we wer(‘ sealed in a jasmiiu'-hower, 
thou didst pour into the hollow of tliiiu* hand some 
water, sjn inkled hy a recent shower in the cu]) of a 
lotus-bkssom — 

KINO. 

I am listening ; proceed. 

^^AKOONTALA. 

At that instant, my adopted child, tlie little fawn, 
with soft, long eyes, came running towards us. Upon 
which, 1)efon‘, tasting the walei* thyself, thou didst 
kindly ofler some to the little civatiire, saying fondly: 
— ‘ Drink first, gentle fawn.' r)ut she could not be 
induced to drink from the hand of a stranger; tliough 
immediately afterwards, wdien I took the w^ater in 
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my own hand, she drank witli pc'rlect confidence. 
Then, with a smile, thou didst say : — ‘ Every creature 
confides naturally in its own kind. You arc^ Loth 
inhabitants of the same forest, and liavc learnt to 
trust each other.’ 

KT\G. 

Yo]uptuari<,‘S may allow themselves to l>e seduced 
from the path of duty by falsehoods such as these, 
expressed in honeyed words. 

oa^utamI. 

Speak not thus, illustrious Prince. This lady was 
brought up in a hermitag(‘, and has never learnt 
d(‘ceit. 

KINO. 

Holy matron, 

E’en in untutored brutes, tln^ female sex 
Is marked by inborn su])tlety — mucli more 
In beings gifted with intelligence. 

The wily Koil ere towards the sky 
She wings her sportive llight, commits her eggs 
To other nests, and artfully consigns 
Tlie rearing of her little ones to strangers. 

SAKOONTALA , [Aiigrily, 

Dishonourable man, thou jinlgest of others by thine 
own evil heart. Thou, at least, art unrivalled in per- 
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fitly, a]id standost alone — a ])aHc dcceivci* in the 
garb of virtue and religion — likt^ a deep pit whose 
yawning mouth is concealed by smiling flowers. 

KINO. [Afiide. 

Her anger, at any rate, appears genuine, and makes 
me almost doulit whether J am in the right. For 
indetsl, 

When I had vainly searched my memory, 

And so with stern scverityjleni(d 
The fabled stoiy of our secret lovo';, 

Her brows, tliat met before in graceful curves, 
ljik(^ the arelied weapon of th(^ god of love, 
Seemed by her frown dissevered ; whih^ the fire 
Of sudden anger kindled in lu^r eyes. 

\Ah>niL\ My good lady, Dushyanta’s character is w(‘ll 
known to all. T comprehend not your meaning. 

,4akoontala. 

Well do T deserve tt> lie thought a harlot for 
having in the innocence of my htiart, and out of the 
confidence I reposed in a ITince of Puru's race, 
entrusted my honour to a man whose mouth distils 
honey, while his heart is full of poison. 

[Covers fm fure it ifh k<r 'mantle^ and bvrsH info taarfi. 

J^ARXGARAVA. 

Thus it is that burning remorse must ever follow 
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rash actions winch might have been avoich'd, and for 
whicli one has only on(;'s self to blame. 

Not hastilj" slionld marriage la* eoniivacted, 

And specially in secret. Many a tinie, 

In hearts that know not each tlej other’s fancies, 
Fond ]ov(‘ is changed into most bitter hate. 

KiN<;. 

How now ! Ho you gi\e credence to this woman 
rather than to me, that you lu'ap such accusations 
on mo ? 

k\ KNOA RAVA. [S'(//-(Y/s//c< /////. 

That would be too absurd, c(Ttain1y. You have 
heard the proverl.> : — 

Hold in eontemj)t the innocent words of those 
Who from their infancy have known no guile : 
Hut trust the treacherous eounsids of the man 
Who makes a very science of deceit. 

KTxn. 

Most veracious Hrahinan, graiit that you are in the 
right, what end would be gained by Ix'traying this 
lady ? 

SA UAA.ARAVA. 

Ituin. 

KING. 

No one will believe that h Prince of Puru’s race 
would seek to ruin others or himself. 
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4akadwata. 

This altercation is idle, 8arngarava. Wc have exe- 
cuted the commission of our preceptor : come, let us 
return. 

[2o ihc King. 

Sakoontala is certainly thy bride ; 

Receive her or reject her, she is thine. 

IJo with her, King, according to thy pleasure — 

The husband o’e]* the wife is absolute. 

Go on before us, Gantami. iThetj vkhc uxaij, 

J^AKOO.NTALA. 

What ! is it not enough to have ))ccn betrayed by 
this perfidious man ? ^hist you also forsake mo, re- 
gardless of my tears and lamentations ? 

[ Aikwpts to follo\o fhetn. 

(JAUTAMf. [Sfop2niH/, 

My son Sarngarava, s(‘c! JSakoontala is following us, 
and with tears implores us not to leave her. Alas I 
poor child, what will she do hero with a cruel husband 
who casts her from him ? 

j^akngarava. 

['runniig caifjrihj ton'auh her. 

Wilful woman, dost thou seek to be independent of 

thy lord 'I [Sakoontala trendies unthfear, 

K 
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8akooiitalti 1 

If thou art really what th(i King ]jroclaiins thco, 
How can thy fathoi* o’er receive thee back 
Into his house and home? l)iit if thy conscience 
Be witness to thy purity of soul, 

Ehm should thy husband to a haiulniaid’s lot 
(.'Ondeiun thee, thou niay’st cluHn'fully endui‘(‘ it, 
When ranked among the number of his house- 
hold. 

Thy duty therefore is to stay. As for us, we must 
return immediately. 


KING. 

Deceive not the lady, my good hermit, by any such 
expectations. 

The moon expands the lotus of the night, 

The rising sun awakes the lily ; each 
Is with his own contented. Even so 
The virtuous man is master of his passions. 

And from another’s wife averts his j^aze 

I^AENGAKAVA. 

Since thy union with another woman has rendered 
thee oblivious of thy marriage with Sakoontala, 
whence this fear of losing thy character for constancy 
and virtue ? 
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KINC. [T.i //IS donu'flit. Pr.iLsT. 

You must counsel mo, revered Sir, as to my course 
of action. Which of the two evils involves the 
greater or less sin ? 

Whether ])y some dark veil my mind be clouded, 
Or this designing woman speak untruly, 

I know not. Tell me, must 1 rather be 
The base disowner of my wedded wife, 

Or the defiling and defiled adulterer I 

a»niEsT. (khbooltun. 

You must take an intermediate course. 

K 1 N(J. 

What course, revore<l Sir ? Tell me at once. 


rniEST. 

1 will provide an asylum for the lady in my ow^n 
house until the birth of her child ; and my reason, if 
you ask me, is this : Soothsayeis have predicted that 
your first-born will have universal dominion. Now, 
if the hermit’s daughter ])ring foj th a son with the 
discus or mark of empire in the lines of his 
hand'"’^, you must admit her imme<liately into your 
royal apartments with great rejoicings ; if not, then 
determine to send her back as soon as possible to her 
father. 


K 2 • 
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KING. 

I bow to the decision of iny spiritual adviser. 

PRIEST. 

Daughter, follow me. 

SAKGONTALA. 

O divine earth, open and receive me into Uiy 
l)osom I 

; lUit SAKOt>NTALA IVU'pUKj^ fill riUKM dllA fhc 

Hermits. T/ie King leuniitis ahttotlx'A tv ihivk- 
ivtj of he), thoixjh ihe tiirsc bfill his te- 

collediov. 

A VOICE BEHIND THE SCENES. 

A miracle! a miracle! 


KINO. [Lisfonvg, 

What has happened now ? 

PRIEST. 

lEntuDifj n'lfh (Lv CD)' iij ciAnvishivniL 

Great rrince, a stupendous prodigy has just occurred. 

KINO, 

What is it ? 

PRIEST. 

May it please your Majesty, so soon as Kanwa’s 
pupils had departed. 
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Sakuoiitala, her eyes all J)athe(l in tears, 

With outstretched arms, bewailed her cruel 
fate — 

KINO. 

Well, well, what happened then ? 

PRIEST. 

When suddenly a shining apparition, 

In female shape, descended from the skies, 

Near the nymph’s pool, and bore her up to 
1 leaven. 

[>!// remain viofhuless icith asto7iishinc')it 

KINO. 

My good priest, from the very first I declined 
having anything to do with this matter. It is now 
all over, and we can never, by om- conjectures, un- 
ra\el the mystery ; let it rest ; go, seek I'opose. 


PRIEST. 

Be it so. Victory to the King ! 


[Loohiny at the Kiko. 


KING. 

Vetravati, I am tired out ; lead the way to the 
bedchamber. 


This way, Sire. 


WARDER. 


[Theij move away. 
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KIN<i. 

Do what 1 will, 1 carmot call to mind 
That I did e'er espouse the sage’s daughter ; 
Tlierefore I have disowned her; yet Tis strange 
How painfully my agitated heart 
Bears witness to the trntli of her assertion. 

And makes me credit her against my judgment. 
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PRELUDE TO ACT VI. 

Scene. — A Strccf. 

Enloy thr Kini/s hroiltcr-in-laiv as Superintendent of the 
cittf police : and icifh him Two Constables, drafffjinf/ a 
Fisherman, who has his hands tied behind his haeL 

BOTH the c onstables. 

ffrihnui fhc ixisonir. 

1\iko that/ for a rascally thief that you are ; and 
now tell us, sirrah, wliere yon found tliis ring — aye, 
the King’s own signet-ring. See, licre is the royal 
name engraved on the setting of the jewel. 

FISHERMAN. [\Vii1( a tjesUire uf ahum. 

Mercy ! kind sii's, mercy ! I did not steal it ; indee<l 
I did not. 

FIRST CONSTABLE. 

Oh ! then I suppose the King took you for some 
fine Brahman, and made' yon a present of it ? 

FISHERMAN. 

Only hear me. I am l»nt a poor fisherman, living at 
Sak ni vatara — 

SECOND CONSTABLE. 

Scoundrel, who ever asked yon, pray, for a history 
of your birth and parentage ? 
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SUPEKINTENBENT. 

[To one of the Constables. 
Sucbaka, let the fellow tell bis own story from the 
beginning. Don’t interrupt him. 

BOTH CONSTABLES. 

As you please, master. Go on, then, sirrah, and say 
what you’ve got to say. 

FISHERMAN. 

You see in me a poor man, who supports Ins family 
by catching fish with nct.s, hooks, and the like. 

SUPERINTENDENT. . [laiujhuuf, 

' A most refined occupation, certainly ! 

FISHERMAN. 

Blame me not for it, master. 

The father’s occupation, though despised 
By others, casts no shame upon the son, 

And he should .not forsake it ’^^^. Is the priest 
Who kills the animal for sacrifice 
Therefore deemed cruel ? Sure a low-born man 
May, thougli a fisherman, be tender-hearted. 

SUPERINTENDENT, 

Well, well ; go on with your story. 

FISHERMAN, 

One day 1 was cutting open a large carp**" I had 
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just hooked, when the sparkle of a jewel caught iny 
eye, and what should I find in the fish’s maw hut that 
I’ing! Soon afterwards, when I was otiering it for 
sale, I was seized by your honours. Now you know 
everything. Whether you kill me, or whetlier you let 
me go, this is the true account of how the ring came 
into my possession. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

[7y 0)ie of fhv CoXSTABLEf?. 

Well, Januka, the rascal emits such a fishy odour 
that I have no doubt of his l)eing a fisherman ; but we 
must iiKiuire a little moj-e closely into this (pieer story 
a])Out tlie finding of the ring. Come, we’ll take him 
l)efore the King’s household. 

BOTH CONSTABLES. 

Very good, master. Get on with you, you cutpurse. 

[All 7H()re on, 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

Now attend, Siichaka ; keep your guard hero at 
the gate ; and hark ye, sirralis, take good care your 
prisoner does not escape, while I go in and lay the 
whole story of the discovery of this ring before the 
King in person. I will soon return and let you know 
his commands. 
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IJOTII CONSTAr.LKS. 

Go in, master, by all means; and may you find 
favour in the King’s sight. IExH Superintendent. 

FIRST CONSTABLE. [Afior (m intetraJ. 

I say, Januha, the Superintendent is a long time 
away. 

SECOND CONST ART. E. 

Aye, kings ate not to be got at so easily. 

Folks must bide the proper opportunity. 

FIRST CONSTABLE. 

Jaiiuka, my fingers itch to strike the first blow at 
this royal victim here. We must kill him with all 
the honours, you know. I long to begin binding 
the flowers round his head^'^. 

IPtefaid'i fo bti tke a hhiv at t/ir Fisherman. 

FISHERMAN. 

Your Uonour surely will not put an innocent man 
to a cruel death. 

SECOND CONSTABLE. iLoohhiy. 

There \s oui' vSiiperintendent at last, 1 declare. See ! 
he is coming towai-ds us with a paper in his hand. 
W^e shall soon know the King’s command ; so prepare, 
my fine fellow, either to become food for the vultures, 
or to make acquaintance with some hungry cur. 
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SUPEiaNTKNDKNT. 1 Entet uuj. 

Ho. there, Sucliaka! set the fisherman at liberty, 
I tell you. His story al)Out the ring is all correct. 

SUCIIAKA. 

Oh ! very good, Sir; as yon please. 

SKCOND CONSTABLE. 

The fellow had one foot in hell, and now here he is 
in the land of the living. [AWrwsvs h'nn, 

FISIIEKMAN. 

[l-itnuntj tit thr SrprniNTFNDENT. 

Now, master, what think you of my way of getting 
a livelihood ? 

S UPKiUNTEND E .N T. 

Here, my good man, the King desired me to present 
you witli this purse. It contains a sum of money 
erpial to tlie full value of the ring. [Oarti hun tUamanoij 

EISIIEKMAN. [Tahhu! it omt hinnitf/. 

His Majesty does me too great honour. 

SUCHAKA. 

A"ou may well say so. He might as well have 
taken you from the gallows to seat you on his state 
elephant. 

.JANUKA. 

Master, the King must value the ring very highly, 
oi* he would never have sent such a sum of money to 
this ragamuffin. 
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SUPEBINTENDEiXT. 

I don’t think he prizes it as a costly jewel so much 
as a memorial of some person he tenderly loves. The 
moment it was shown to him he hccame much agitated, 
though in general he conceals his feelings. 

SUCIIAKA. 

Then you must have done a great service — 

.lANXTKA. 

to this husband of a fish-wife. 

[Loiths rnriotfshf af the Fishkkman. 

FISHERMAN. 

Here \s half the money for you, my masters. It 
will serve to purchase the flowers you spoke of, if not 
to buy me your good-will. 

.tanuka. 

Well, now, that 's just as it should be. 

SUrEBINTENDENT. 

.My good fisherman, you are an excellent fellow, 
ami 1 begin to feel quite a regard for you. Let us 
h(‘al our first friendship over a glass of good liquor. 
(k)ino along to the next wine-shop, and we'll drink 
your health. 

ALL. 


By all means. 


l£xenni. 
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ACT VJ. 

ScENf:.- (f((r(k’it of a Palacr. 

The numpJi Sa.numati is seen dcscendbty in a celestial car. 

^jANUMATl. 

Behold me just arrived from attending in my proper 
turn at the nymph’s pool, where 1 have left the other 
nymphs to perform their ahhitions, whilst 1 se,(‘k to 
ascertain, with my own eyes, how it fares with King 
Dushyanta. My connexion with thtj nym])h llenaka 
has made her daughter Sakoontala dearer to me than 
my own flesh and blood ; and Alenaka it was who 
charged mo with this errand on her daughter’s behalf. 
[Lnokuig ruioid hi uV dirrcfunis ] How is it that 1 SCO uo pre- 
parations in the King’s houseJiohl for celebrating the 
great vernal festival ? I could easily discover the 
reason by my divine faculty of meditation ; but re- 
spect must be shown to the wishes of my friend. How 
then shall I arrive at the truth ? I know what 1 will 
do. I will become invisible, and place myself near those 
two maidens who are tending the plants in the garden. 

\_Jjc'3<xitds ana takes her btaiion. 
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'Enfer a Maidcx. iHio stops hi front of a nianifo-trce^ and 
gazes at the hlossom, Anof/tcrlSlAim:s is seen behind her, 

FIRST MAIDEN. 

Hail to thee, lovely harbinger of spring ! 

Tile varie<l radianct' of thy opening floAvers 
Is weleonie to iiiy sight. 1 bid tliee hail, 

Sweet mango, soul of this enchanting season. 

SE(T)M) MAIDEN. 

Parabliritika, vsdiat are you saying there to yourself ! 

FIRST MAIDEN. 

Dear Madhukarika, am I not named rd'ter th(‘ 
Koil ? and does not the Koil sing for joy at tlie first 
appearance of the man go -blossom ? 

SECOND MAIDEN. 

[A2ypK>ai‘hi>i{f wi/h Uant-jxn f, 

AVhat ! is spring really come ? 

ITKST MAIDEN. 

Yes, indeed, Madhukarika, and with it the season 
of joy, love, and song. 

SECOND MAIDEN. 

Let me lean upon you, dear, while 1 stand on tip- 
toe and pluck a blossom of the mango, that I may 
present it as an ottering to the god of love. 
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TIRST MAJDPIN. 

ProvidcMl you Jet me have lialf the reward which 
the god will bestow in return. 

SECOJSD MAIDEN. 

To )>e sure you shall, and tliat without asking. Are 
we not one in heart and soul, though divided in body ? 
I Oil het fnemi and [)Ui(ks n nianfjo-hlowotn.] All ! here is a 
bud just bursting into flower. It diffuses a delicious 
perfume, though not yet <|uitc expanded. 

[JoiniHij her hatnh tcrtti lUndhj. 

C^lod of the boW; who with spring's choicest dowers 

Dost point thy five unerring shafts ; to thee 

I dedicate this blossom ; let it serve 

To barb thy truest arrow ; be its mark 

Some youthful heart that pines to bo beloved. 

[Ttnoirs dva ii a 'inango-hh)fis»)n, 

eilAMIJERLAlN. 

[LnftriKff III a huiried afanvn', aiajnhj. 

Hold there, thoughtless woman. What are you 
about, breaking ofl* those mango- blossoms, when tln^ 
King has forbidden the ccleliration of the spring 
festival ? 

DOTH MAIDENS. [A/aunrd. 

Pardon us, kind Sir, we have heard nothing of it. 

CHAMKERLAIN. 

You have heard nothing of it ? Why, all the vernal 
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plants and shrubs, ami the very birds that lodge in 
their branches, show more respect to the King’s order 
than you do. 

Yon mango-1 dossoins, though long since expanded, 
Gather no down upon their tender crests ; 

The flowei* still lingers in the amaranth 
Imprisoned in its bud ; the tuneful Koil, 

Though winter s chilly dews be overpast, 
vSuspends the liquid volume of his song 
Scarce uttered in liis throat ; e’en Love, dismayed, 
Restores the half-drawn arrow to his (juiver. 

BOTH MAIDENS. 

Tile mighty power of King Dushyanta is not to be 
disputed. 

FIRST MAIDEN. 

It is but a few days since Mitnivasii, the King’s 
brother-in-law, sent us to wait upon his Majcvsty ; and, 
during the whole of our sojourn here, we have been 
entrusted with the charge of the royal pleasure- 
grounds. We aie therefore strangers in this’ place, 
and heard nothing of the order till you informed us 
of it. 

1 IIAMBERLAIN. 

Well then, now you know it. take care }^ou donT 
continue } our preparations. 
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BOTH MAIDENS. 

But tell US, kind Sir, why has the King prohibited 
the usual festivities'? Wl^ are curious to hear, if we 
may. 

SANUMATf. [Asrh, 

Men are naturally fond of festive entertainments. 
There must be some good reason for the ]>rohibitiou. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

The whole affair is now jnihlie ; wliy should I not 
speak of it ? Has not the gossip about the King s 
rejection of Sakoontala r(‘aehed }oiir ears yet? 

BOTtl MAIDENS. 

Oh yes, we hoard the story from the King s brother- 
in-law, as hxr, at least, as the discovery of the lirig. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

Then there is little more to toll you. As soon as 
the King’s memory was restored by the sight of his 
own ring, he exclaimed : ‘ Y es, it is all true. I re- 
member now my secret marriage with Sakoontala. 
When I repudiated her, I had lost my recollection ! ’ 
Ever since that moment, he has yielded himself a prey 
to the bitterest remorse. 

He loathes his former pleasures ; he rejects 
The daily homage of his ministers ; 

On his lone couch he tosses to and fro. 
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Courting repose in vain. Whene’er he meets 
The ladies of his palace, and Avould fain 
Address them with poBteness, he confounds 
Their names ; or, calling them ‘ Sakoontahl,’ 

Is straightway silent and a]:>ashed with shame. 

SANUMATI. 

To me this account is delightful. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

In short, the King is so completely out of his mind 
that the festival has been prohibited. 

BOTH MAIDENS. 

Terfectly right. 

A VOICE BEHIND THE SCENES. 

The King! the King ! This way, Sire, this way. 

CHAMBERLA IN. \JAskHUig. 

Oh ! here comes his Majesty in this direction. Pass 
on, maidens ; attend to your duties. 

BOTH MAIDENS. 

We will, sir. [ Exeynt . 

Kilter King Dxtshyanta, dressed in deep mourning^ attended 
hg his Jester^ Mathavya, ayid preceded VetravatI. 

chamberlain. [Cazitig at thv Kino. 
Well, noble” forms are certainly pleasing, under all 
varieties of outward circumstances. The King’s person 
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is as charming as ever, notwithstanding his sorrow of 
mind. 

Though but a single golden bracelet spans 
His wasted arm ; though costly ornaments 
Have given place to penitential weeds ; 

Though oft-repeated sighs have blanched his lips, 
And robbed them of their bloom ; though sleep- 
less care 

And carking tliought have dimmed his beaming 
eye ; 

Yet does his form, by its inherent lustre, 

Dazzle the gaze ; and, like a priceless gem 
Committed to some cunning polisher, 

Grow more effulgent by the loss of substance. 


SANUMATI, 

[jlshh. Jjoolxlng (if the King. 
Now that I have seen him, I can well understand 
why Sakoontald should pine after such a man, in 
spite of his disdainful rejection of her. 


KING. 

[WalkoKj filowlg iqi atul clown in deep thoinjht. 

When fatal lethargy overwhelmed my soul. 

My loved one strove to rouse me, but in vain ; 
And now, when I would fain in slumber deep 
Forget myself, full soon remorse doth wake me. 
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SANUMATI. [Aside. 

My poor Sakoontala’s sufferings arc very similar. 

MATIIAVYA. [Aside. 

He is taken with another attack of this odious 
»Sakoonta]a-fevcr. How shall we ever cure him ? 

( ITAMBERLAIN. [Approaching. 

Victory to the King ! Great Prince, the royal 
pleasure-grounds have heen put in order. Your 

Majesty can resort to them for exercise and amuse- 

ment whenever you think proper. 

KINO. 

Vetravati, tell the wortliy Pii^ima, my prime minis- 
ter, from me, that I am so exhausted by want of 
sleep that I cannot sit on the judgment-seat to-day. 
If any case of importance l>e brought before the tri- 
bunal, he must give it his best attention, and inform 
me of the circumstances by letter. 

VETRAVATI. 

Your Majesty’s commands shall he obeyed. [Eat. 

KING. [To the Chamberlain. 

And you, Yat^yana, may go about your own affaii*s. 


[Exit. 


I will, Sire. 


rlTAMBERLAIN. 
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MATIIAVYA. 

Now that you have rid yourself of those trouble- 
some fellows, you can enjoy the delightful coolness of 
your pleasure-grounds without interruption. 

KINO. 

Ah ! my d('ar friend, there is an old adage : — ' When 
affliction has a mind to enter, she will find a crevice 
somewhej’e ; ’ and it is verified in me. 

Scarce is my soul delivered from the cloud 
That darkened its remembrance of the past, 

When lo ! the heart-born deity of love 
With yonder blossom of the mango l)arl)s 
His keenest shaft, and aims it at my breast. 

MATHAVYA. 

Well, then, wait a moment ; I will soon demolish 
Mastei Kama’s'*' arrow with a cut of my cane. 

[A'a^sv.s /i/if sttch ((n*l ytnhib off i he vntiojffhlo.'^sow., 
IvlN<^ 1 Smiliny. 

That will do. I see very well the god of love is 
not a match for a Brahman. And now, my dear 
friend, where shall I sit down, that 1 may enchant 
my sight by gazing on the twining plants, which seem 
to remind me of the graceful shape of my beloved ? 

MATHAVYA. 

Don't you remember ? you told your personal 
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attendant, Chatiirika, that you would pawa the heat of 
the day in tlie jasmine-bower ; and commanded her to 
bring the likeness of j^our queen Sakoontala, sketched 
with your own hand. 

True. The sight of her picture will refresh my 
soul. Lead the way to the arbour. 

MATIIAVYA. 

This way, Sire. [Boih imtc vn,f>iio>v<(i iij sanumati 

MATIIAVYA. 

Here we are at the jasmine-bower. Look, it lias 
a marble seat, and seems to bid us welcome with its 
orterings of delicious flowers. You have only to enter 
ami sit down. {^Buth cvfcr <nu{ sc<if fhenisdns. 

SAKUMATf. [^ls<V/c. 

I will lean against these young jasmines. 1 can 
easily, from behind them, glance at my friend’s 
picture, and will then hasten to inform her of her 
husband’s ardent afl’ection. 

[stawfs kanitig against the crcejKvs. 

KINO. 

Oh ! luy dear Irieml, how vividly all the circuui- 
Btances of my union with Sakoontala present them- 
selves to my recollection at this moment ! But tell 
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me now how it was that, between the time of my 
leaving her in the hermitage and my subsequent 
rejection of her, you never breathed her name to me ? 
True, you were not liy my side when I disowned her ; 
but I had confided to you the story of my love, and 
you were acquainted with eveiy particular. Did it 
pass out of your mind as it did out of mine ? 

MA'ITIAVYA. 

No, no ; trust me for that. But, if you remember, 
when you had finished telling me about it, you added 
that I was not to take the story in earnest, for that 
you were not really in love with a country girl, but 
wore only jesting ; and 1 was dull and thick-headed 
enough to believe you. But so fate decreed, and 
there is no help for it. 

SANUMATf. \^Asidr, 

Exactly. 

KINO. \_Affvr deep ihovqhf. 

My dear friend, suggest some relief for my misery. 

MATUAVYA. 

(ome, come, cheer up; why do you give way? 
Such weakness is unworthy of you. Great men 
never surrender themselves to uncontrolled grief. 
Do not mountains remain unshaken even in a gale 
of wind? 
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- How can I be otherwise than inconsolable, when I 
call to mind the agonized demeanour of the dear one 
on the occasion of my disowning her ? 

When cruelly I spurned her from my presence, 
She fain had left me ; but the young recluse, 
Stern as the Sage, and with authority 
As from his saintl}^ master, in a voice 
That brooked not contradiction, bade her stay. 
Then through her pleading eyes, bedimmed with 
tears, 

Slie cast on me one long reproachful look, 

Which like a poisoned shaft torments me still. 

SANUMATJ. 

Alas! such is the force of self-reproach following a 
rash action. But his anguish only rejoices me. 

MATIIAVYA. 

An idea has just struck me. I should not wonder 
if -some celestial being had carried her oft* to heaven. 

KING. 

Very likely. Who else would have dared to lay a 
linger on a wife, the idol of her husband ? It is said 
that Mcnaka, the nymph of heaven, gave her birth. 
The suspicion has certainly crossed my mind that 
some of her celestial companions may have taken 
her to their own abode. 
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SANUMATf. ’ [^s/r/c. 

His present recollection of every circumstance of 
her history does not surprise me so much as his 
former fo]*gctfulness. 

MATIIAVYA. 

If that ’s tlie case, you will he certain to meet her 
before long. 

KING. 

Why ? 

MATIIAVYA. 

' No father and mother can endure to sec a daughter 
sutfering the pain of separation from her husband. 

KING. 

Oh ! my dear Mathavya, 

Was it a dream ? or did some magic dire, 

Hulling my senses with a strange delusion, 
O’ercome my spirit? or did destiny, 

Jealous of my good actions, mar their fruit, 

And rob me of their guerdon ? It is past, 
Whatever the spell that bound me. Once again 
Am I awake, but only to behold 
The precipice o’er which my hopes have fallen. 

MATIIAVYA. 

Do not despair in this manner. Is not this very 
ring a proof that what has been lost may be unex- 
pectedly found ? 
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KING. \^Garjui(j at the ring. 

Ah ! this ring, too, has fallen from a station not 
easily regained, and I ofler it my sympathy. O gem, 
The punishment we sutfer is deserved, 

And equal is the merit of our works, 

When such our common doom. Thou didst enjoy 
The thrilling contact of those slender fingers, 
Bright as the dawn ; and now how changed thy 
lot ! 

SANUMATI. [Asi(/c. 

Had it found its way to tlie hand of any other 
person, then indeed its fate would have been deplorable. 

MATHAVYA. 

Pray, how did the ring ever come upon her hand at 
all? 

HANUMATi. 

I myself am curious to know. 

KING. 

You shall hear. When I was leaving my beloved 
feakoontala that I might return to uiy own capital, 
she said to me, with tear.^^ in her ey(‘S : ‘ How long will 
it bo ere my lord send for me to his palace and make 
me his queen ? ’ 

MATHAVYA. 

* Well, what was your re ly ? 
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KING. 

Then I placed the ring on her finger, and thus 
addressed her : — 

Repeat each day one letter of the name 
Engraven on this gem ; ere thou hast reckoned 
The tale of syllables, my minister 
Shall come to lead thee to thy husband’s palacci. 

But, hard-hearted man that I was, I foi-got to fulfil 
my promise, owing to the infatuation that took pos- 
session of me. 

8ANUMATI. [.Ls'tf/c. 

-A pleasant arrangement ! Fate, however, ordained 
that the appointment should not be kept. 

MATIIAVYA. 

But how did the ring contrive to pass into the 
stomach of that carp which the fisherman caught and 
was cutting up ? 

KING. 

It must have slipped from my Sakoontala s hand, 
and fallen into the stream of the Ganges, while she 
was offering homage to the water of Sachi’s holy pool. 


MATHAVVA. 


Very likely. 

SANUMATI. 

Hence it happened, I suppose, tluit the King, always 
fearful of committing the least injustice, came to doubt 
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his marriage with my poor yakoontahi. But why 
should aftection so strong as his stand in need of any 
token of recognition ? 

KING. 

Let me now address a few words of reproof to this 
ring. 

MATIIAVYA. 

He is going stark mad, I veril}^ believe. 

KING. 

Hear me, thou dull and undiscerning bauble ! 

Lor so it argues thee, that thou could ’st leave 
The slender fingers of her hand, to sink 
Beneath the waters. Yet what marvel is it 
That thou should’st lack discernment ? let me 
rather 

Heap curses on myself, who, though endowed 
With reason, yet rejected her I loved. 

MATHAVYA. [Asjf/c. 

And so, I suppose, I must stand here to be devoured 
by hunger, whilst he goes on in this sentimental strain. 

KING. 

0 forsaken one, unjustly banished from my presence, 
take pity on thy slave, whose heart is consumed by the 
fire of remorse, and return to my sight. 
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Enter Ciiaturika litirriecUi/, with a picture in her hand. 

CIIATURIKA. 

Here is the Queen’s poi-trait. [>‘^7/orr.s (he pktin-e. 

MATIIAVYA. 

Excellent, my dear friend, excellent! The imita- 
tion of nature is perfect, and the attitude of the 
figures is really charming. They stand out in such 
))old relief that the eye is quite deceived. 

SANITMATI. lAskie. 

A most artistic performance ! I admire the King s 
skill, and could almost believe that ^akoontald her- 
self was before me. 

KING. 

I own ’tis not amiss, though it portrays 
But feebly her angelic loveliness. 

Aught less than perfect is depicted falsely, 

And fancy must supply the imperfection. 

SANUMATf, 

A very just remark from a modest man, whose 
affection is exaggerated by the keenness of his re- 
morse. 

MATIIAVYA. 

Tell me : — I see three female figures drawn on the 
canvas, and all of tl>cm beautiful : which of the three 
is her Majesty Sakoontahi ? 
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SANUMATl. [Aside. 

If he cannot distinguish liei* from the others, the 
simpleton might as \vell have no eyes in his head. 

ICING. 

Which should you imagine to he intended for her ? 

MATIIAVYA. 

She who is leaning, apparently a little tired, against 
the stem of that mango-tree*, the tender leaves of which 
glitter with the water she has poured upon them. 
Hci' arms arc gracefully extended ; her face is some- 
what flushed with the heat ; and a few flowers have 
escaped from her hair, which has become unfastened, 
and hangs in loose tresses about her neck. That must 
bo the ((ueen Sakoontala, and the others, I presume 
arc her two attendants. 

KING. 

I congratulate you on your discernment. Behold 
the proof of my passion ; 

JMy finger, burning with the glow of love 
Has left its impress on the painted tablet ; 

While here and there, alas ! a scalding tear 
Has fallen on the cheek and dimmed its brightness. 

Chaturika, the garden in the background of the 
picture is only half-painted. Go, fetch the brush that 
I may finish it. 
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OIIATURIKA. 

Worthy Mdthavya, have the kindness to hold the 
picture until I return. 

KINO. 

Nay. I will hold it myself. [;rai'es the picture. 

CuATURlKA. 

My loved one came but lately to my presence 
And offered me herself, but in my folly 
I spurned the gift, and now I fondly cling 
To her mere image ; even as a madmai\ 

Would pass the waters of the gushing stream, 
And thirst for airy vapours of tlie desert 

MATIIAVYA. 

He has been fool enough to forego the reality for 
the semblance, the substance for the shadow. 

Tell us, I pray, what else remains to be painted. 

SANUMAtI, 

• He longs, no doubt, to delineate some favourite spot 
whore my Sakoontala delighted to ramble. 

KING. 

You shall hear ; — 

I wish to see the Malini portrayed, 

Its tranquil course by banks of sand impeded ; 
Upon the brink a pair of swans ; beyond. 
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The hills adjacent to Himalaya 

Studded with deer ; and, near tine spreading shade 

Of some large tree, where ’mid the branches hang 

The hermits’ vests of bark, a tender doe, 

Rubbing its downy forehead on the horn 

Of a })lack antelope, should bo depicted. 


MATIIAVYA. [Aside. 

Pooh ! if I were he, J would fill up the vacant 
spaces with a lot of grizzly-bearded old hermits. 


KING. 

My dear Mathavya, there is still a part of Sakoon- 
tala s dress which I purposed to draw, but find I have 
omitted. 

MAT^A^WA. 

What is that ? 

SANUMATf, [Aside. 

Something suitable, I suppose, to the simple attire 
of a young and beautiful girl dwelling in a forest. 

KING. 

A sweet Sirisha blossom should be twined 
Behind her ear its perfumed crest depending 
Towards her cheek ; and, resting on her bosom, 
A lotus- fibre necklace, soft and })right 
As an autumnal moonbeam, should be traced. 
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MATHAVYA. 

Pray, why does tlic Queen cover lier lips Avith the 
tips of her fingers, lu'iglit as the blossom of a lily, as 
if she were afraid of something'? [Looidnirmo'/c ch>.<{^hj.'] 
Oh ! 1 sec : a vagaboiul Ix'e, intent on thieving honey 
from the flowers, has mistaken her mouth for a rose- 
bud, and is trying to settle upon it. 

K1K{J. 

A ])ce ! drive off ilie impudent insect, will you '? 

MATIIAVYA. 

That’s your business. Your royal prerogativ(3 
gives you power over all offenders. 

KIN(J. 

Very triu'. Listen to m(‘, (hou favourite guest of 
flowering plants ; Avhy give thyself the trouble of 
hovering here ? 

Sec where Iby partner sits on yonder flower, 

And waits for thee ere she will sip its dew. 

SANUMAtI 

A most polite way of w^arning him off ! 

mathavya. 

You’ll find the obstinate creature is not to be sent 
about his business so easily as you think. 
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KINO. 

Dost lllou pivsiuno io disobey ? Now hoar me : — 
An thou but loueh the lips of my beloVed, 

Sw(‘ot as th(^ o})oniug lilossom, wlicnee I qualfed 
Jn liappicT’ days love’s nectar^ 1 will place thee 
Within the hollow of yon lotus cup, 

And there imp]*is(>n tliis^ for thy presumption. 

MATIIAVYA. 

He must be bold indeed not to show any fear when 
you throatc^n him with sucb an awful punishment. 

usith','] llo is stark mad, that's clear; and I 
believe, by keeping him company, 1 am l>eginning to 
talk almost as wildly. Look, it is only a 

painted be(‘. 

KIN<;. 

Painted? iinpossilile ! 

SANUMATI. 

Even 1 did not perceive it ; how much less should 
he ! 

KINO. 

Oh ! my dear friend, why were you so ill-natured 
as to tell me the truth ? 

While all entranced, I gazed upon her picture, 

My loved one seemed to live beh>ro my eyes 
Till everv tibre of mv being thrilled 
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With rapturous ciiiotion. Oh ! ’twas cruel 
To dissipate the day-dream, and transform 
The blissful vision to a lifeless image. 

SANUMATl. 

Separated lovers are very difhcult to idease ; but 
he seems more diilicult than usual. 

KINO. 

Alas! my dear ^lathav^a, why am 1 doomed to be 
the victim of perpetual disappointment ^ 

Vain is the ho])(‘ of meeting her in dreams, 

Tor slumber niglit ])y night forsak(‘S my couch ; 
And now that 1 would fain assuage my grief 
Hy gazing on her poidrait herc^ ])efore me, 

Tears of despairing love obscure my sight. 

SANUMATt. [Aaiffr 

You have made ample amends foi* the wrong you 
did Sakoontahi in disowning her. 

C IIATURIKA . [ , nu}. 

Victory to the King ! T was coming along with 
the box of colours in my hand — 

KIX(i. 

What now ? 

C IIATURIKA. 

When I met the queen Vasumati, attended by 
M z 
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Taralika. She insisted on taking it from me, and 
declared she would herself deliver it into your 
Majesty’s hands. 

MATIIAYYA. 

lly what liicdv did you contrive to escape her ? 

CIIATURIKA. 

While he]' maid was disengaging her mantle, wliich 
had caught in the bi'anch of a shrub, 1 ran away. 

KINO. 

H(Te, my good fj-iend, take the ])icture and conceal 
it. My attentions to the Quecui have made her p]'i‘- 
sumptuous. Shi' will be here in a minute. 

MATIIAVYA. 

Conceal the picture! conceal myself, you nu'an. 
[(Uttnig }tY) (oui iui.iihj the ]>i‘ hn> 1 The QhiC(‘n lias a bitter 
draught in store; for you, which you will have to 
swallow, as Siva did the poison at the Deluge 
When you ai'e well quit of her, you may send and call 
me from the Palace of Clouds^', where I shall take 
refuge. i F.rU, running. 

SANUMATf. lAsnle. 

Although the King’s affections are transferred to 
another object, yet he respects his j)revious attach- 
ments. T fear his love must be somewhat fickle. 
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VETKAVATf. 

[lUticunfj K ifl/ a (h'-iutf^h in in } haH'K 

\ ictory to tlie King ! 

K1N(J. 

Yetni\ati, did }oii o])serve tlic (jneen VaMiinali 
coming in this dii*(‘ction ? 

VEIJIAVATJ. 

1 did ; l)ut v'lien sh(^ saAv that .1 had a (h'Spatch in 
iny hand for your Majesty, slio turned l>a(*k. 

iviN(;. 

The t^)ueen luis loo much regard foi’ propriety to in- 
terrupt me wlien 1 am engaged with 8tate-afiairs. 

VETKAVAXi. 

So please your Majesty, your prime minister ])egs 
respectfully to inform you tliat ho has devoted much 
time to tlie settlenumt of jinancial calculations, and 
only one case of im])ortancc has been sul.unitted Ijy the 
citizens for Ids consideration. He lias made a widticn 
report of the facts, and re^piests your Majesty to cast 
your eyes over it. 

KINO. 

Hand me the paper. [Vetravati rW/m.*? it. 

[llcadLiuj. 

What have we luu’(‘ ‘ A merchant named Hhana- 
mitra, trading by sea, was lost in a late shipwreck. 
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Tlioiigli a wealthy ti*a(ler, he was childless ; and the 
whole of Ins immense property hecomes hy law for- 
feited to the king.’ So writes the ndnister. Alas! 
alas! for his childlessness! But surely, if he was 
wealthy, ho must have had many wives. L(‘t an in- 
(juiry be made whetlier any one of tliein is expecting 
to give birth to a child. 

VKTRAVATi. 

They say that his wife, the dauglitt'r of the fore- 
man of a guild belonging to Ayodhya ''^, has just coin- 
pleled the ceremunies usual upon such expectations. 

KINO. 

The unborn child has a title to its father’s pj'operty. 
Such is my decree. Clo. bid my minister proclaim it so. 

VETIIAVATI. 

1 will, my liege. [Cuunj. 

KINO. 

stay a moment. 

VETRAVATI. 

I am at your JMajesty’s service. 

KINO. 

Let there be no fpicstion whether he may or may 
not have left oilspring ; 

Rather be it ])roclaimed that whosoe’ei' 

Of King Dushyanta’s subjects be bereaved 
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or ally loved relation, an it l»e not 
Tliat liis estates are forfeited for crimes, 
Onsli^aiit^^ ^vil1 liiinself to them supply 
Tliat kinsman’s place in teiuh rest ahection. 

VI'.TKAVAl I. 

It shall be so proclaimed. 

I l.nf VlTlKWVTI, 0\tfl 

dill > an nifi / tal. 

vi:travati. 

VonrIMajesty's proclamation was received with accla- 
mations of joy, like grateful rain at tluj light season. 

KIN(i. [l>tan(n<j <1 finjh. 

kSo, then, the property of rich men, who have no 
lineal (h'seendants, jiasses ovc'r to a stranger at their 
deceases And such, alas! must lx* the fate of tln^ 
fortunes of the race of Puru at my dc'ath ; even as 
when fertile soil is sown with .S(‘ed at the wrong 
season. 

VETKAVATU 

Heaven forbid! 

KIN(i}. 

Fool that I was to leject such happiness wlien it 
offered itself for my acce])tanct‘ ! 

SAXUMATi. 

He may well blame his own folly when he calls to 
min<l his treatment of mv b(‘loved Sakoontahi. 
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KIN(^. 

All ! wov ib me ! when I forsook my wife — 

My lawful wife — coiiecaled within her breast 
There lay my second self, a child unborn, 

Hope of my race, (‘'eii as the clioicest fruit 
Lies hidden in the bosom of the earth. 

SANrM\TJ. j.Ls/Wi. 

Ther«‘ is no fear of your race being cut off for want 
of’ a son. 

CllATUKlKA. A» VnUAVAll 

The affair of the merchant's death lias (|uite‘ upset 
our ro^al master, and causi'd him sad distrc'ss. Would 
it not 1)0 bettm* to fetch the' woidliy Miithavya from 
the ralace of t1on<ls to comfort him ? 

VKTiiAv vri. 

A very good idea. [f:nf. 

KIN(.. 

x\las ! the >sliaiie.s of my forofathei's are even now 
beginning to l)e alarmed, lest at my death they may 
be d(‘prived of their funeral libations. 

No son I'emains in King Dushyanta’s plac(‘ 

To ofh'T sacred homage to the dead 

Of rum’s noble liiui ; my ancestors 

Must drink these glistening tears, the last li]>ation '''^‘ 

A childless man can ev'er hojx^ to make them. 

, I'itJh (Joii II ill f(n tif/iiini 0/ f/i ((>/’ 
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(IIATUKIkA. 

j Looknnj al liiiji III con^h-nmfinn. 

Gj’cai King, compose yo\irseli‘. 

SAM’MATf. . 

Alas! alas! i]ioim*l» a hriirlit li'dit is sliiniiiL*: lUTir 
liim, ho is involved in tlio hlackost darkness. ]>y reason 
of the veil tliat o])Sciiros his siglit. I will now reveal 
all, and put an end (<.) his misery. Hut no; 1 heard 
the mother of th(‘ great Tudra wluui she was con- 
soling ISakooiitala, say that the gods will soon bring 
about a joyful union betwiMUi husband and wife, being 
eager for the sacri1i(*.(^ which will b(; ci'lebratial in tludr 
honour on tlu^ occasion. L must not anticipates the 
happy moment, but will re^turn at onc(' to my dear 
friend and cheer her with an account ol‘ what I have 
seen and heai’d. I <tio/f mi'i 

A VOK E EEllIXI) THE Si ENEs. 

IJelp! help I to the re^cm*. ! 

[ /I'f r(‘,' ./ /<?(■/ Li'^h-uuhj. 

Ha! I heanl a cry of distress, and in Mathavya’s 
voice too. What ho there ! 

VE r ti A VATl , 1 L>i(e) i iKj. 

Your friend is in danger; save him, great King. 

Who dares insult tht‘ worthy Hathaysa? 
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vktravat/. 

Some evil demon, invisiMe to hiinuui eyes, lias seized 
him, and carried him to one of the tuiTets of the l^ilace 
of douds. 

KI^O. 

linpossililc ! Have evil s]>irLts powcT over my sub- 
jects, even in my private apartments? Well, well:-- 
Haily I seem less alile to avert 
Misfortune from myself, and o’er my actions 
Less com])(‘tent to e\<‘rcis(‘ control ; 

How can I tluTi direct my sul>j(‘cts’ ways, 

Or slndter them from tyranny and wrong ? 

A vou e iihiiiM) Tin: sctnes. 

Halloo ther(‘ ! my dear fiiend ; help! help! 

KTNO. [ H'th utjxil .s// 

Fear nothing — 

Tin: SAMi: voice eeiiiad tjh: scenes. 

Fear nothing, indeed! How can I Indp fearing 
when some monster is twisting back my' neck, and is 
about to snap it as he would a sugar-cane ? 

KINO, [lAiohhuj roinuL 

What ho there ! my^^ ])Ow ! 

SLAVE. [ KnU'ri)\(j ir/fh <» bon . 

Behold vonr bow, 8ii-e, ami your arm-guai’d. 

f77/r Kik<; '^nahh ii]t f/n hnn attfl 
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ANOTIIKH VOICE EEIIINO 'lllE SCENES. 

Here, thirsting' for thy life-blooil, will I slay thee. 

As a fierce tiger rends Ids struggling ]»rey. 

Call now thy friend Diishyanta to thy aid ; 

His how is mighty to defend the weak ; 

Yet all its vaunted power shall he as nought. 

What! dares he defy me to my iacc' ? Hold there, 
monster! Prepare to di(‘, for 30111* tiiiu* is come. 
l^i)iiigin<j hi'^ holt A'etravati, lead the wa\ to the 
terrac(‘. 

vrTKAVA'ri. 

This wa}". Sire. i iimiaiimux m husti^ 

KIN<;. [Lixjl.nitj uii ncuj snfr. 

How's this'^ there is m^thing to he seen. 

A VOICE EEllIND THE SCENES. 

Help! Save me! I can see you, though you can- 
not see me. 1 am like a mouse in the claws of a cat ; 
my life is nut vvairtli a minute’s purchas(e 

Avaunt, monster! You ma}^ pride yourself on tlu* 
magic that renders you invisihle, but my arrow shall 
find you out. Thus do T lix a shaft 

That shall disemii between an im])ious (huiion, 
And a gcKxl Pnthman ; bearing death to thee, 
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liini (lelivoranco — (*vcn as the swan 
Distinguishes the milk from worthless water ‘‘‘h 

unn. 

Enter MArALi^"- lintdinp Matiiavya, whom he releases. 
MATALT. 

Turn thou thy deadly arrows on the diunons : 
Such is lh(‘ will of Indra : hd thy ])ow 
l>e drawn against the enemies ot the gods ; 

But on thy iViiuids east (udy looks of favour. 


KIN(i, j Vefhnij back his anon , 

What, iMfitalil Welcome, most nohle charioteer of 
the mighty iudj’a. 

M ATUAVYA. 

So, her(‘. is a m(>n.sl(T who thought as little about 
slaughtering me as if T hail been a bullock for sacri- 
fice, and you must e’en greet him witli a welcome. 

MATALI. [Hmilouj, 

(lr(‘.at Prince, hoar on what errand Indra sent me 
into your presence. 

KINO. 

I am all atltuilion. 

MATALT. 

Then^ is a ivice of giants, the descendants of Kala- 
nenu^“'\ whom the gods find it diflicult to sul)due. 
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So r liave aliv‘a<]y lioard IVoin TSarada 

MATA LI. 

Heaven’s iini>-hiy Jord, avIii) tieiejns <o call lluui 
‘ fricm'l,’ 

Ai^jioints lliee to ilu' post of liinla'st liononr, 

As ]ea<l(‘.r ofliis nnnirs : ainl eoiniiiits 
Tlu^ sill )jui:‘ai ion of lliis ^lani in’ood 
To thy resist l(‘ss arms. ed'H as the sun 
Leaves th(‘ pale moon to dLsipale tlie darkiK'ss. 

I-et your j\Iaj(‘sly, ilien'fonc ascend at onec tlio 
ce](‘stial car of Jndra. : and, oras]>ing a our arms, ad- 
vance'. to N'ictoiA . 

K I^(i. 

Th(‘ mighty Jndra honours m(‘ loo Ingldy hy such 
a maiL of distinction. I hit tell me. Avlmt made you 
act iluis loAvards my poor friiunl Mfdhavya? 

MATA LI. 

I Avill t(‘U you. lVrc(‘iving tliat your Maj(‘sty‘s 
spirit was complcdidy luokeii hy some dislri'ss of mind 
under which } ou aa^ci'C lahouring, I determined to 
rouse your (‘iH'rgies ]>y moving you to anger. Because 
To light a dame., Ave need Init ^tir the eml)ers ; 
The cobra, wlieii incensed, exten<ls Id's liead 
And i^prings upon his foe: the l>raAA‘st men 
Display their courage only ayIkui ])]-ovoke(k 
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KTN(i. /o Matiiavya. 

My dear MatJ^^^vya, tlio coinuiands of tlu‘ great 
Indra imi.st not be ](dt unfulfilled. Go you and 
acquaint my minlstt^r, Visuna. with what has happened, 
and say to hii]\ from mo : — 

J)nsliya]iia to thy car{‘, coid'uh's Ins realm — 
IVoU'ct with all the vigour of thy mind 
Th(* interests ot Idis p(‘op]e ; while' his 1 k)w 
Is l)rac(al against the enemies of heavc'ii. 

O 

MATUAVYA. 

T ol)ey. 

MATALI. 

Ascend, illustrious Princ(‘. 


[ Thr KlSti (/sY(7tf/,s Ihc ((//. 

[ Hv) itiil. 
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ACT vn. 

»S(Txr,. - Tlic Shif. 

Enter Kinu Dcshyanta and Matatt in tlte car of Indra^ 
movhui in the air, 

KIN<,. 

Uy good Miltali, it app<‘ar8 to ma iiicredihle that 
I can merit siieli a mark of distinction idr liaving 
sim])ly fulfilled the behests of ih(‘ great Indi-a. 

MATA I I. iSmtlni'j. 

(h’eat Princ(\ it seems to nu* that neitln'r of you is 
satistie<] with himself. 

You underrate th(‘ services yem l)av() i‘endcn‘d. 
And think too highly of the god s iTAvard ; 
lie de(‘ms it scarce* sufheient recompense 
For your heroic d(‘eds on his behalf. 

KJJ40. 

Nay, Matali, say not so. My most ambitious (‘x- 
peclations wej*e more than realis(‘d hy the hemour 
Conferred on me at the moment when 1 took my leave. 
For, 

Tinged with celestial sandal, from the breast 
Of the great Jndra, \\here before it hung. 

A garland of the eveJ-ldooming tree 
Of Nandana^'^^^ was cast about mv neck 
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l^y Ills own hand ; wliile, in tlie v(*iy presence 
Of the fis.sein])led I vv^as enthroned 
Be.side theij* luigliiy lord, who smiled io see 
Ills son Ja}anta^^‘^ envious of the liononr. 

MATALi. 

There is no mark of distinction whi(*h jour Majesty 
docs not deserve at tlie liaiids of the immortals. See, 
hJeaven's Ijosts acknowledge thee their second 
siivi(nir ; 

For now thy })ow’s unerring shafts (as erst 
Tlie Lion-man's terrilic claw\s^®^) have purged 
Idle empyreal sphere from taint of demons foul. 

KINO. 

The praise of my viet(.ry must be ascribed to tlie 
majesty of Indra. 

When mighty gods make men their delegates 
In martial (‘iiterprise, to them ])elong<^ 

Tlie palm of \'ietorj' ; and not to mortals. 

(.'ould the pale Daw'n dispel the shades of night, 
Did not the god of dajg whose diadem 
Is jewmlled wdth a thousand beams of light, 

Place him in front of his etlulgent car ? 

MATALI. 

A very just comparison! [ oh.] Great King, 
behold ! the glory of tlgy fame has reached even to 
the vault of heaven. 
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Hark ! yonder innmtea of the slarry splu ro 

Sing an then IS worthy of thy martial deods, 

While with celestial colours they depict 

The story of thy victories on scrolls 

I'^oriried of the leaves of heaven’s immortal trees. 


KINii. 

My good Matali, yesterday, when 1 ascended the 
sky, I was so eager to do battle with the demons, 
that the road hy which we were travcdling towards 
Indra’s heaven escaped my observation. Tell me, in 
which path of the seven wimls are we now moving ? 


M.VI ALl. 

We jouriicy in the path of Parivaha - 
The wind that bears along the triple Ganges 
And causes Ursa’s seven stais to roll 
In their appointed orbits, scattering 
Their several rays Avith ecpial <listribiition. 
’Tis the same path that once was sanctified 
By the divine impression of the foot 
Of Vishnu, when, to conquer haughty Bali, 
He spanned the heavens in his second stride 


KIxNO, 

This is the reason, I suppose, that a sensation of 


N 
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calm repose pervades all my senses. [Looking down at the 
tvkeeh.'] All ! Miltali, we are descending towards the 
earth's atmosphere. 

MATA 1. 1. 

What makes } ou think so 


KIN(i. 

Th(j car itself instructs me ; we are moving 
O’er pregnant clouds, surcharged with rain; lie- 
low us 

1 sec the moisture-loving Ohatakas 
In sportive flight dart through the spokes; the 
steeds 

Of Indra glisten with the lightning’s flash ; 

And a thick mist bedews the circling wheels. 

JVIATALl. 

You are right ; in a little while llm chariot will 
touch the ground, and 3011 will be in your own 
dominions. 

KIJsO, [Looking down. 

How wonderful the appearance of the earth as wc 
rapidly descend ! 

Stupendous prospect ! yonder lofty hills 
Do sudden!}^ uprear their towering heads 
Amid the plain, while from beneath their crests 
The ground receding sinks ; the trees, whose stem 
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Seemed lately hid within their leafy tveyses, 

Rise into elevation, and display 
Their branching shoidders : yonder streams, whose 
waters, 

Like silver threads, were scarce, but now, discerned, 
Ch‘ow into mighty ]*ivers ; lo ! the (^arth 
Seems upward hurled by some gigantic power. 

MvVTALI. 

Well described I \Lw>i,nnj wf/ii <(i(< ] Grand, indeed, 
and lovely is the spectacle presented l)}^ the ear tin 


KINO. 

Tell me, Matali, what is the range of mountains 
which, like a bank of clouds illumined by tlie setting 
sun. pours down a stream of gold? On one side its 
base dips iiito the eastern ocean, and on the other side 
into the western. 

MATALl. 

Great ITiiico, it is called ‘ Golden-peak fli(^ 

abode of the attendants of the god of wealth. In this 
spot the highest forms of penance are wrought out. 
There Kasyapa^’**, the great progenitor 
Of demons anti of gods, himself the offspring 
Of the divine Marichi, Brahma’s son, 

With Aditi, Ids wife, in calm seclusion. 

Does holy penance for the good of mortals. 
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KINlJ. 

Then 1 iimst not neglect so good an opportunity of 
obtaining liis Messing. I should much like to visit 
this Acnerahle personage and oflin' him my homage. 

AIA'I ALU 

]’>y all means. An excellent i<lea ! 

Ih' i‘ar fi) tin nirth, 
KIN'ti, [luntnin (>fno)nlt>. 

How s this ^ 

Our chariot wheels move noiselessly. Around 
No clouds of dust arise ; no shock hetokc^ned 
Our contact with the earth ; we seem to glide 
Above the ground, so lightly do wc^ touch it. 


MAI ALl, 

Such is the dillerence between the car of Indra and 
that of your Majesty. 




In which direction, i\Iatali, is Kasyapa's sacred re- 
treat 'i 


MATALU [rn'Kfnir/. 

When^ stands yon anchorite, towards the orb 
Of the meridian sun, immova])le 
As a tree’s stem, his body half-concealed 
l>y a huge ant-hill. Hound about his breast 
No sacred cord is twined^ but in its stead 
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A liideous S(‘rp(‘nt/s skin. In place of necklace, 
The tendrils of a withered creepei* chah^ 

His wasted neck. His matted hair depends 
In thick entanglement ahont his shoulders, 

And birds construct their nests within its folds 

KlN(i. 

t salute thee, thou man of ansteix* devotion. 

MATAia. 

[IIol'l iii'i in (hi' (\f (hr no. 

( Treat Prince, we are now in the sacred grove of the 
holy Ivasyapa — the grove that boasts as its ornament 
oiu' of the five tre(‘S of Indra’s heavaai, reartMl l)y Aditi. 

KINO. 

'Phis sacred retreat is more delightful than heaven 
itself. J coidd almost fancy m3 sell’ bathing in a pool 
of nectai'. 

MATALI. [ Sfojij/iHij ihr (hdi to/. 

Descend, mighty Prince. 

K1N<», 

And what will you do, Matali ? 

MATAI.I. 

The chariot will remain where I have stopped it. 
We ma3" both descend. Jhnmj •^o'] This waiy, great 
King. [ wiakinn on.] You sec arouiid 3"OU the celebrated 
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region whore the holiest sages devote themselves to 
penitential rites. 

KING. 

1 am tilled with awe and wonder as I gaze. 

In such a place as this do saints of earth 
Long to complete their acts of penance ; here, 
Beneath the shade of everlasting trees, 
1'ransplanted from the groves of Paradise, 

May they inhale the balmy air, and need 
No other nourishment ; here may they bathe 
In fountains sparkling with the golden dust 
Of lilic'S ; here, on jewelled slabs of marble, 

In meditation rapt, may they recline ; 

Here, in the presence of celestial nymphs, 

E’en passion’s voice is powerless to move them. 

MATAIJ. 

So true is it that the aspirations of the good and 
great arc ever .soaring upwards. [Turning tuami ami ^peak- 
imj off the Tell luc, Vriddha-s<ikal 3 ^a, how is the 

divine son of Marichi now engaged? What sa^^est 
thou ? that ho is conversing with Aditi and some of 
the wives of the groat sages, and that they are ques- 
tioning him respecting the duties of a faithful wife ? 

KINO. [lAStenoHj, 

Then we must await the hol}^ father’s leisure. 
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MATALI. \l)okbnf ui ihc KiN(k 

If your Majesty will rest under tlio shade, at the 
foot of this A{^oka-tree^^®, I will seek an opportunity 
of announcing your arrival to Indra’s reputed father. 

KlN(i. 

As you think proper. [Tivmain^ umln the itee. 

MATAU. 

Great King, I go. [tov. 

KINO. {^Fcelincf hiti u) tn ihiob. 

Wherefore this causeless throbbing, 0 mine ann^® ? 
All liope has fled for ever ; mock me not 
With presages of good, when happiness 
Is lost, and nought but misery remains. 

A VOICE BEHIND THE SCENES. 

1:0 not so naughty. Do you begin already to sliow 
a refractoiy spirit 1 

KING. \ Lis/niiiKj. 

This is no place for petulance. Who can it be 
whose behaviour calls for such a rebuke ! [LooHufj in 

the d tit dion of the sound and simtimj,'] A cliild, is it? cloScly 

attended by two holy women. Ilis disposition seems 
anything but child-like. See ! 

He braves the fury of yon lioness 
Suckling its savage offspring, and compels 
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Tlic angry wlielp to leave the half-sucked dug, 
dVariiig its tender ninne in boisterous sport. 

Rufrra Ciiim), <iUr)vVul ?>// Two Women of ilic Itcrmifa^/r. hi 
f/tr manner de.'^crihed. 

CHIU). 

Open your inoulh, iny young lion, I want to count 
your teeth. 

FIRST ATTENDANT. 

Yon naughty child, why do you tease the animals? 
Know you not that we cherish them in this hermitage 
as if th(‘y were our own children? In good sooth, 
you have a high spirit of your own, and are beginning 
already to do justice to the name Sarva-damana (^All- 
taming’), given you l)y the hermits. 

KINO. 

Sirang(‘ ! My heart inclines towards the boy with 
almost as much affection as if he W(‘re my own child. 
What can be the reason ? I suppose my own 
childlessness makes me yearn towards the sons of 
others. 

SECOND ATTENDANT. 

This lioness will cei*tainly attack you if you do not 
release her whelp. 

CHILD. [Lavffhimf, 

Oh ! imhaal ! l(‘t her come. Much I fear hei-, to be 

sure ! [Ponh his mKUr-ltp in (h^fiance. 
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KINO. 

The germ of miglity courage lies concealtMl 
Within this noble infant, like a spark 
llen(‘ath the fuel, waiting but a breath 
To ian the llamo and raise a conllagration. 

FIRST ATTENDANT. 

Let the young lion go, like* a deai* child, and I will 
give you something else to play with. 

CHILI). 

Where is it ? Give it me lirst. i out Ais- hand. 

KlK(t. [ Lxohtmi at his hand. 

How 's that ? His hand exhibits one of those mystic 
marks which are the sure prognostic of universal 
empire. Sec ! 

His lingers stretched in eager (‘X])(‘ctation 
To grasp the wished-for toy, and knit tog(‘ther 
By a close- woven web, in shape resem})le 
A lotus blossom, whose expanding petals 
The early dawn has only half unfolded. 

SECOND ATTENDANT. 

We shall never pacify him by mere words, d(*ar 
Suvrata. Be kind enough to go to my cottage, and 
you will find there a plaything belonging to Markan- 
deya, one of the hermit’s children. It is a peacock 
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made of cliina-waro. painte<l in many colours. Bring 
it here for the child. 

FIRST ATTENDANT. 

Very well. {Ent. 

CHILD. 

No, no ; T shall go on jdaying with the 3'Oiing lion. 

fhc Femau: A'm:M>ANT aurl lawjhs. 

KINO. 

1 fo(d an unaccountahle aficction for this wayward 
child. 

Ifow l)lcss('d the virtuous parents whoB(^ attire 
Is soiled with dust, hy raising from the ground 
The child that asks a rcdiigo in their arms ! 

And happy arc tlu^y while with lisping pratth*, 

In aec(‘uts sweetly inarticulate, 

He charms their ears; and with his artless smiles 
(daddens thdr liearts rtAealing to their <>’aze 
His pearly teetli just Imdding into view. 

ATTENI>ANT. 

T see how it is. He me no manner of atten- 
tion. (he nfnufA I woudcT whether any of 

the hermits are aliout liere. Kind 

Sir, could you come hither a moment and help me to 
release the young lion from the clutch of this child 
who is teasing him in bo} ish play ? 
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KINO. 1 Aji/)! !'<<< h I ixj ttiiil ^mthiKi. 

Listen to me, tbou child of a mii>iity saint! 

Dost thou dare show a waywar<l spirit here? 
Here, iii tliis hallc)wcd region ? Take thou hee<l 
Lest, as the serpent’s young defiles tlie sandal "h 
Thou bring dishonour on the lioly sage 
Thy tender-hearted parent, who delights 
To shield from harm the tcTiants of the wood. 

ATTENDANT. 

Gentle Sii-, I thank you : l»ut lu‘ is not the saint’s 
son. 

KINO. 

His behaviour and wliole bearing would hav(i led 
m(‘ to doubt it, ha<l not tlui ])lac(‘ of Ids al>od(‘ 
encouragc'd the idea. 

Hh ('iiiLT>, (nn'l iiil.vs hun l>ii iiu (c > DiduKj 

io Hh i,f Ifir (tftvinurni. A ^ nl< . 

I marvel that the* touch of this strange child 
Should tlirill me with delight ; if so it be, 

How must the fond caresses of a son 
Transport the father’s soul who gave liim being! 

ATTENDxVNT. rf/ fJtr/U hof/i. 

Wonderful ! Prodigious ! 

KINO. 

What excites your sur])rise, my good woman ? 
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atti:m)ANT. 

I am jistoiiislied at the striking ivseiiiblanee betweem 
the child and yonrseir; and, Avliat is still more extra- 
ordinaiy, he seems to hav(' taken to 3H'n kindl}' and 
submissively, though 3011 are a strang(‘]' to him. 

KJX(i. [FiitnUiiiq tht OilTTJ). 

[f he be not tlu‘ sou of tlu^ great sage, of what 
family does lu* com(% may 1 ask ? 

ATTrXDANT. 

Of the race of ihirii. 

What ! are we, then, descend(‘,d from the same 
ancestry ? This, no <loid)t, accounis for the resem- 
blance she t]*aces between the child and me. Certainly 
it has always been an establisluid usage among the 
])rinces of Puru\s ra,co, 

To d(‘dicate the morning of their ihi ws 
IV) the world’s weal, iji palaces and halls, 

’Mid luxuiy and regal pomp abiding ; 

Then, in tht‘ wane of life, to seek release^ 

From kingly cares, and make the hallowed shade 
Of sacrcMl trc'cs their last asylum, when* 

As hermits the 3 ’^ mav practise self-abasement, 

And bind themselves b}^ rigid vows of penance. 
[Aloud ] But how could mortals 1)3' their own power 
gain admission to this sacred region ? 
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A I TEM) A NT. 

Your rcumrk is just; but youj* woudor will ceusi' 
'vvhen I tell you that his luotlu'r is tlie otisju'iiig of a 
cclcBtial nymph, and gave him l)irt]i in the hallowed 
grove of Kasyapa. 

KIM;. 

Strange tliat my ]iop(\s should be again exeib'd ! 
[jAw/f/ j But what, let me ask, was the nanu' of the 
prinee whom she deigned to honour with her hand ? 

All LNDAN’l. 

How eould J think of ])olluting my Ji])s by the 
mention of a wretch who had the eiaielty to desert 
his lawful wife? 

kina;. 

Ha! tlu‘ description suits me (‘xactly. Y’^ould 1 
could bring myself to impiire the name of th(‘, child’s 
mother! luej^rinuj.'] But it is against propriety to makii 
too minute impiirics about the wife of another man 

FIRST ATTENDANT. 

\J'tiUini(j ifil/i II‘f fl'iiHi pr,n,ni, tn hf) Imn'/. 

Sarva-damana, Sarva-damana, see, see, what a 
beautiful Sakoonta (bir<l). 

ellJLI). \_[.nnl.inij louml. 

^ly mother ! Where ? Let me go to her. 
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BOTH ATTENDAM'S. 

ILu mistook th(j word Sukooiita for Sakooiitala. 
The ])oy dotes upon Ids inothcj’, and she is ever 
uppermost in his tlioughts. 

SBOON I) ATTEN D AN i . 

Nay, my clear child, I said : Look at tlie beauty of 
tliis Sakoonta, 

KINO. 

What! is Ids mother\s name Sakoontala ? Ihit the 
name is not uncommon among women. Alas ! I fear 
the mere similarity of a name, like the deceitful 
vapour of tlie <les(‘rt’'^, has once more raised my hopes 
only to dash them to the ground. 

cniLi). 

Dear nurse, what a beautiful peacock! [vw/. -h Hn 

El aST ATT BN DAN I' . 

[iMohimj ai th- C'liIJJ* III ifiuil 

Alas ! alas ! I do not see the amulet on his wrist. 

KINO. 

Don’t distress yourself. Here it is. It fell off while 
he was struggling with the young lion. 

[Sflinjl'-; io ])(i I, li Itp, 

BOTH ATTENDANTS. 

Hold! hold I Touch it not, for your life. How 
maiAellous! He has actually taken it up without the 
slightest hesitation. thtu then anA 

/«'o/. Iff mill ofhrt III iii,fiini'^/imci>t. 
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Wljy (lid you try to prevent my toucldn^- it? 

I'lKS'r ATTEND A 

Liwteiij groat Monarch. This annilel, known as 
‘The Invincible,’ was given to tlu* l>oy by tlie. diviiu} 
son of Marichi, soon aibu* his birth, wlu^n tlu* natal 
ceremony was performed. Its peculiar virtiu' is, tlint 
wlion it falls on the ground, no one excA‘})t the father 
or mother of the child can touch it unhurt. 

KINO. 

And suppos(‘ anotlior j)erson toucluss it ? 

rias'l A'JTKNDA.NT. 

'Then it instantly becomes a serpent, and l)ites him. 

KINO. 

Have you ever witms.sed the transformatiem with 
your own eyes ? 

I'A )Tn A TTEN 1 > A N TS . 

Over and over again. 

kina;. A 

Joy! joy! Are then my deansst hopes to 1)0 ful- 
filled? yAnbl(a(•‘^ fhe CniLi*. 

SECOND ATTENDANT. 

(.bine, my dear Suvrata, wc must inform Sakoontala 
immediately of this wonderful event, though we have 
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to interrupt her in the ])eribriiiance of her religious 
vows. ^Exeunt. 

CHILD. 1 To fJic King. 

Don’t liolfl Hie. I want to go to niy mother. 

KINO. 

We will go to her together, and give her joy, my 
son. 

CHILD. 

Dushyanta is my fatlu^r, not you. 

KINO. ( 

Ills contradiction only coininces me the more. 

Ruhr Sakoontala, in ividoirs aj/parcl, irifh her long hair 
tivisled info a single braid. 

SAKOONTALA. [Asidr. 

1 have jusi. lieai'd that Sarva-ihunana’s amulet has 
retained its form, though a stranger raised it from the 
ground. 1 can hanlly helieve in my good fortune. 
Vet why should not Siiiiumati’s jn-ediction lie verified? 


KINO. af Sakoontala, 

Alas! can this indeed he my JSakoontala? 

('lad in the weeils of widowhood, her faci* 
Emaciate with fasting, her long hair 
Twined in a single ]>raid'“‘, her whole demeanour 
Expressive of her piii-ity of soul ; 
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With patii;ni coiisianc}' slic tliiis proloiins 
The vow to whieli luy eriK'lty coikIciihumI her. 

SAKOONTATA. 

(if tilt Kin<;, nho /s }iah' /niJi Kiih^rt . 

Surely thi.s is not like niy hushand ; yet who can 
it 1)0 that dares pollute hy the jiressuri; of his hand 
iny child, whose aiiiuhd should protect him from a 
stranger’s touch 

(UILI). [(hitiKj to In > iihtilii'r. 

Mother, wdio is this man that has keen kissing nn' 
and calling me his son ? 

^ly l)(‘st lieloved, 1 have iinkHsl tr(‘at(‘d thee most 
cruelly, hut am now onC(} mor(‘, thy fond and allec- 
iionate lover, llefuse not to acknowletlge nu‘ as t^ y 
husband. 

SAKOO.NTAl. \, [ 

Be of good che(‘r. in\ h.eart. Tho anger of Destiny 
is at last appeased, lleaviai regai'ds iIhs^ with C(;m- 
})assion, Ihit is he in very truth my hushand ^ 

KTK(;. 

Bi'liold me, h(‘st and loveliest of women, 
Deliviired from the cloud of fatal darkness 
That ei’st opprosse<l my memoiy. .Again 
Behold us brought together by the grace 
Of the great lord of Heaven. So the moon 


o 
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Shines lorlli Ironi dim eclipse to blend his rays 
With the soft lustre of his Kohini. 

^AKOONTALA. 

May my linshand ])e victorious — 

[She filtips iihoilf her loirc choked with tears. 


TvIN(u 

O fair one, though the utterance of thy prayer 
Be lost amid the torrent of thy tears, 

Yet do(‘s tlie .si<(ht of thy fair countenance 
And of thy pallid lips, all unadorned 
And colourless in sorrow for my absence, 

Make me already more than con(|ueror. 


(Tllhl). 

Mother, who is this man? 


SAKOOXTALA. 

My child, ask the deity that presides over thy 
destiny. 

KJNO. IFjlluaial Sakoontala’p/cc^ 


Fairest of women, banish from thy mind 
The memoiy of my cruelty ; reproacli 
The fell delusion that overpowered my soul, 

And blame not me, thy husband ; Tis the curse 
Of him in whom the power of darkness reigns, 
That he mistakes the gifts of those he loves 
For deadly evils. Even though a friend 
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Should wreathe a garland on a blind man’s brow, 
Will he not cast it from him as a serpent ? 

J^AKOONIALA, 

Rise, my own husband, rise. Tliou Avast not to 
blame. My own evil deetls, committee] in a former 
state of being'^', In’ought down this jiidgnuint upon 
me. Ilow else could my husband, who was ever of a 
compassionate disposition, have acted so unfeelingly 
iTiie Kimi rims ] Hut tell me, my husband, how did the 
remcml>rance of thine unfortunate wife return to thy 
mind ? 

KINO. 

As soon as 111 y heart’s anguish is removo<l, and its 
wounds are healed, I will tell tliee all. 

Oh ! let me. fair one, (diascj away the dro]) 

That still bedews the fringes of thine eye ; 

And let mo thus cllace the memory 
Of every tear that staim'd thy velvet cheek, 
Unnoticed and unheeded by thy lord. 

When in his madness he rejected thee 

aincD} fhc fear. 

SAKOONTALA. 

'/k sKfni l-niKi dU hr. (nhf< r . 

Ah ! my dear husband, is that the Lost Uing'^ 

KING. 

Yes ; the moment 1 recovered it my memoi'y was 
restored. 


u 2 
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J^AKOONTALA. 

The ring was to blame in alloAving itself to be lost 
at tlic very time when I was anxious to convince my 
noble hus])aiKl of the reality of my marriage. 

KIN<i. 

Ueceive it ])ack, as the beautiful twining-plant re- 
ceives again its blossom in token of its reunion with 
the spring. 

SAKOONTALA. 

Nay ; I can never more place contidence in it. Let 
my husband retain it. 

Knicr Matati. 

MATALl. 

I congratulate your Majt\sty. Happy are you in 
your reunion witli your \vif(‘ ; happy are 3^011 in be- 
holding the face of 3'our (/Wn son. 

JCINO. 

V(‘s, imhx'i], ^ly lieari’s dearest wish lias borne 
sweet fruit, but tell me, Miitali, is this jo^’lul event 
known to the great Indra ? 

MATAM. [Smt/utf/. 

What is unknown to tlu* gods? But come -with 
me, noble Prince, the divine Ivasyapa graciously per- 
mits thee to be presented to him. 
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KING. 

Sakoontala, take our cliild and load the way. We 
Avill together go into the presence of the holy Sage. 
{Sakoontala. 

I shrink from entejing tlie august prc'sencci of the 
great Saint, even with my hushand at my side. 

K1N(L 

Nay ; on such a joyous occasion it is highly proper. 
Come, come ; I entreat th(‘e. [An aduum'. 

KasSyapa Is discovered seated on a throne with his wife Aditi. 

KAjSyAPA, 

[Oil-lHfJ (it DeSlIYANTA. To his 

O Aditi, 

This is the mighty hero, King Dushyanta, 
Protector of the earth ; who, at the head 
Of the celestial armies of thy son, 

Does battle with the enemies of heaven. 

Thanks to his bow, the thunderbolt of Indra 
Tlcsts from its work, no more the minister 
Of death and desolation to the world, 

But a mere symbol of divinity. 

ADITI. 

He bears in his noble form all the marks of dignity. 

MATALI. DlTSlIYANTA. 

Sire, the venerable progenitors of the celestials are 
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gazing at your Maj(3sty with as mudi affection as if 
you wore tJieir sou. You may advance towards them. 

KINO. 

Are th’ese, O Matali, the holy pair, 

Oilspring of Uaksha and divine Marichi, 

(diildren (>f BrahnuVR sons^-'**, by sages deemed 
Sole fountain of celestial light, diffused 
Through twelve effulgent orbs'^^? Are these 
the pair 

brom whom the ruler of th(‘, triple worl(b^^^ 
Sovereign of gods and lord of sacrilice, 

Sj)rang into being ? That immortal pair 
Whom Vishnu, greater than tlu^ Self-existent 
Chose hu' his parents, when, to save mankind, 

He took u])on himself the shape of mortals ? 

MATALI. 

Even so. 

KIN^L [Proairativii himfftl/. 

Most august of beings! Dushyanta, content to have 
fulfilled the commands of your son India, offers you 
his adoration. 

ka}4yapa. 

My son, long may’st thou live, and happily may’st 
thou reign over the earth ! 
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ADITT. 

]\Iy son, may’st tlion ever Ixi invjnciM(‘ in the 
of battle 1 

f^AKDONTALA. 

I also prostrate myself l)elbrc most adorable 

Eeiiigs, and iriy child with me. 

KASYAPA. 

My daughter, 

Thy lord resembles Indra. and tliy child 
Is noble as Jayanta, Indra's son ; 

I have no worthier ])lessing left for thee, 

May’st thou bo faithful as the god’s own wife ! 

My daughter, may’st thou bo always the olijcct of 
thy husband’s fondest love; and may thy son liv(^ 
long to be the joy of both his parents ! Be seated. 

\^AU 'in t/iiifif in the Iva,svai'\. 

KASYAPA. 

l^Ixnjarding each of them J)fi (iirna. 

Hail to the beautiful Sakoontala, 

Hail to her noble son, and hail to thee, 

Illustrious Prince — rare triple cond)ination 
Of virtue, wealth, and energy united ! 

KING, 

Most venerable Kasyapa, by your favour all my 
desires were accomplished even before I was admitted 
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to yoor presence. Never was mortal so lionoured that 
his 1)0011 slioiihl lie granted ere it was solicited, 
necaiise — 

Jilooin l)t‘r()re fruit, tlie clouds before the rain, 
(^aus(^ lirst anfl tlaui eitect, in endless sequence, 

Is ilu^ uneliniigmg law of constant nature ; 

I'nt. ere tlie ])lessing issued from thy lijis, 

The wislies of my heart were all fullilled. 

MATALJ. 

It is thus ihat tlic great progenitors of the world 
confer favours, 

KING. 

Most rev(U'end Sage, tliis thy handmaid was married 
to nui by the (hin<lharva e(‘r<‘mon}' ' \ and after a time 
was conducted to my palace by her ii'lations. Mean- 
whi](*- a iatal delusion si'ized me; i lost my memory 
and n‘j(‘et(Ml Iku*, thus committing a grievous oifence 
against tlu^ vruierahh* Kanwa, who is of thy divine 
rac('. Afterwards the sight of this ring restored my 
faculties, and brought back to my mind all the circum- 
stances of my union Avith his daughter. But my con- 
duct still seems to me incomprehensible ; 

As f(;olish as th(‘ fancies of a man 
Who, AAdien he sees an elephant, denies 
Th;it tis an ele})hant ; then afteriAuirds, 

Wlien its huge bulk moA^es onivard, hesitates; 
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Yet will not be convinced till it has passed 
For over IVoin Ids sight, and left Ix'liind 
No vestige of its presence save its footsteps. 

KAt^YAJW. 

M}" son, cease to think thyself in fault. Even the 
delusion that possessed thy mind was not lirought 
about by any act of tliine. LisUui to me. 

KINU. 

I am attentive. 

KAJ^YAPA. 

Know that Avhcn the nymjili Menaka, the mother of 
8akoontala, became aware of her daughter's anguisli 
in conse(|uencc of the loss of t]u‘ ring at th(‘- nym])h's 
pool, and of tliy su])Si‘(|Uont r(;jection of ]icr, slie 
brought her and confided her to the care of Aditi. 
And I no soonei' saw lier than I ascertained by my 
divine faculty of meditation that tliy repudiation of 
thy poor faithful wife Jiad lieen caused entirely by the 
curse of Durvasas — not ]>y thine own fault — and that 
the spell would terminab‘ on tlio discoviTy of the ring. 

KINO. j Ihfnrinrf (heji hi(,afh. 

Oh ! wdmt a weight is taken olfiny mind, now^ that 
my chai‘acter is cleared of n^proaeli. 

SAKOONTALA. [a. V 

jt>yl ^ly I'e\ered liusliand did not, tlien, 
reject me wdthout good reason, though J liave no 
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recollection of the curse pronounced upon me. But, 
in all x^robal>ility. I unconsciously lu’ouglit it upon 
myself, when I was bo distracted on being separated 
from my husband soon after our marriage. For I 
now remember that my iwo fi iends advised me not to 
fail to show the ring in case he should have forgotten 
me. 

KAi^YAPA. 

At last, my daiight('r, thou art happy, and hast 
gained thy heart’s desire. Indulge, then, no feeling 
of resentment against thy consort. See, now, 

Though he repulsed thee, ’twas the sage’s curse 
That clouded liis remembrance ; ’twas the curse 
That made thy tender husband harsh towards thee. 
Soon as the spell was lu'oken, and his soul 
Delivered from its darkness, in a moment 
Thou didst regain thine empire o’er his lieart. 

So on the tarnished surface of a mirror 
No image', is reflected, till the dust. 

That dimmed its Avoided lustre, is removed. 

KING. 

Holy father, see here the hope of my royal race. 

[Takef! Ms ddld by the hand. 

KAf^YAPA. 

Know that he, too, will become the monarch of the 
whole earth. Observe, 
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Soon, a I’csistless hero, shall ho croj;s 
The trackless ocean, borne above tlu^ waves 
In an aerial car ; and shall subdue 
The oartlds seven sea-girt isles jSIow has he 
gained, 

As the brave tamer of the forest-boasts, 

The title Sarva-damana ; but then 
Mankind shall hail him as King P>harata^^•^ 

And call him the supporter of the world. 

KINO. 

We cannot but entertain the highest hopes of a child 
for whom your Highness performed the natal rites. 

ADITI. 

My revered hus)>and, should not the intelligence be 
conveyed to Kanwa, that his daughter's wishes are 
fulfilled, and her happiness complete ? He is Sakoon- 
tala’s fostei-fatlier. Meiiaka, who is one of my at- 
tendants, is her mother, and dearly docs she love 
her daughter. 

f^AKOONTALA. [Aside, 

The venerable matron has given utterance to the 
very wish that was in my mind. 

KA^YAPA. 

His penances have gained for him the faculty of 
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omniscience, and the wliole scene is already present to 
his mind’s eye. 

KINd. 

TIkti most assuredly he cannot ht3 very angry witli 
me. 

KAf^YAPA. 

Nevertheless, it ])ccoines ns to send liim intellig(‘nce 
of tliis happy evemt, and hear his reply. AVhat ho 
there ! 

ITirir. \En\n'ing. 

Holy father, vdiat are your commands? 

KASYAPA. 

My good (htlava, delay not an instant, hut hasten 
through the air and convey to tlie venera])le Kanwa, 
from me, the happy news that the fatal sj)ell has 
ccas(‘d, tluit Dushyjvnta’s nunnory is restored, tliat his 
daughter Sak(a)Jita.lii has a son. and that she is once 
more tenderly acknowledged ly hej- husband. 

PUPIL. 

Your Highness’ commands shall be obeyed. [Ent. 

KASYAPA. 

And now, my dear son, take thy consort and thy 
child, re-ascend the car of India, and return to thy 
imperial capital. 
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K1N(C 

Most holy father, I obey. 

KAsYAI'A. 

Aud accept this blessiu^e; — 

Jfor countless agCvS may the god of gods. 

Lord of the atmospluMC, ])y (iopious sliovveis 
Secure al)uudant liarvests to thy subjerds ; 

And thou l)y frcHpient ofierings preserve 
The TJiundercr s friendsldp. Thus, by inter- 
change 

Of kindly actions may }ou botli (‘onfer 
Unnumbered benefits 011 earth and heaven. 


KTN(.'. 

Holy father, I will strive, as iar as 1 am able, to 
attain this haj)pincss. 

RA.-^^ArA. 

What othcj' favour can 1 bestow on thee, my son ? 

KINO. 

What otliei* enn I desire? IF, howevcT, you permit 
me to form another wish, 1 would humbly beg that 
the saying of the sage Bharata^'^* be ful tilled : 

May kings reign oidy for their subjects’ weal ; 

May the divine Saraswatt the source 
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Of speech^ and goddess of dramatic art, 

Bo ever liououred by the great and wise ; 

And may tlK‘ purple self-existent god^"^, 

Whose vital Energy^'’-’ pervades all space, 

From future transmigrations save my soul, 

\_Exeu7it 07)7, nea. 



NOTES. 


' Isa inrsevh^ you, 

Thai is, ‘the Lord,’ a name f^'ivon to tlie ^^’od ^Si^a, wlien 
regarded as supreme. As pn^sidiii.t^ over dissolution lu‘ \s 
associated with Brahma the Creator, and Vishnu tln‘ Bn*- 
servcr; coustitutino- with tlnun tin* IFindu 'iriad. K.ilidasa 
iiidul^i^es the relij^iou^ ])redih‘etions oi liis folluw-townsniim hy 
bc^nriniu^^’ and ♦uidinj^^ tin' j)lay with a ])ray(‘r to Siva, who had 
a largo ieanple in Ujjayini, lln' modern Ouj(‘in, the city ol Vikra- 
maditya, situated north-eastward from Cujarat. 

‘ In fliesc ciyhi /hr»/,s-. 

The w^orshippers of ^iva, who were rantheists in the sense of 
believing that Siva was himself all that exists, as well as the 
causti of all that is. held that tliere w'ern eight, ditlerent. maiii- 
fcvstations of their god, <uilled Riidras; and that thesf' had their 
types in the eight, visible Jonas (muirn'rated lu're. d'he Hindus 
reckon liv(' elemcJit.^. Tin? most subth' is Kt her {ukam), supposed 
to convey sound, -which is its peculiar aftribute or propc'rty 
(guna). The next clement — Air, has for its ])ro])erties sound 
and feeling. Tin; third — Fire, has sound, feeding, and colour. 
The fourth—Water, has sound, feeling, colour, and taste. The 
fifth ~ Earth, has all the other properties, with the addition of 
smell. 
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^ A}} audience of educated and dimming men. 

Lit. ‘An aucliciicr, who <in* chiefly men of education and 
dif^cernmont.’ F(‘w could have been present at these dramatic 
representations exci'jding learned and edneated men. The mass 
of the conii)osition being in Sanskiit, Avould not have been in- 
telligible to the vulgar and illiterate. 


SaJeooniedd ; or, TJte Lust Bing. 


The literal titb‘ is SSakoontala recognized by the token or 
ring.’ 


The pn sent Summer season. 

Hindi] poets divide the yeai into six seasons of two months 
(‘ach, viz. ; 1. Spring (Vasanta), beginning about the middle of 
March; or. according to some, Febrnary. 2. Summer (Grishina). 
H. Uains (Varsha). 4. Antnmn (Sarad). 5. Winter (Jlemanta). 
G. Dews (Sisirab Tractica,! ly, liowever, there are only three 
seasons in Indiii. 1. 'J’he liot. season. 2. rains, o. The 
cold weather. In Lowm* Dengal and Dehar, the lirst of th(‘SO 
S(‘asons begins in March, tin' second in June, and the third in 
November. Th(‘ tenijieratiire of tin* <'old season is higlily ex- 
hilarating, and tin' climate ihtheusu}>(*riortotliat of any ])ortion 
of the Knglish yt'ar. In Calcutta, this seaso]i continues for about 
thrcii months ; in Upper India, L)r about five ; and in the Pan- 
jab for about s(*vcn. J’in* rains in Dengal Proper arc more 
violent and protracted than in Hindustan and the Panjab. In 
the latter country they last for hardly more than two months, 
and tna'n then only fall at. intervals. Plays were acU'd on soh'inn 
and festive occasions, on luna,r holidays, and especially at the 
changes of the season. 


Qf fragrujit JY/iatas. 

The Patala or trumpet-llower ; Bignonia suaveotens. 
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" ]Vifh sirfet Siiislta Jiawers. 

The flowers of the Acacia Sin'sha were used hy the Hindu 
women as ear- ornaments. 

^ Ki>i(/ Dasltyaaia. 

For the geneah^f]^y of Kiiifr Piishyanta see Introduction, 
page xxxviii. 

That a'idds the indent. 

i^iva is called Pinahin, th.iX is, •'armed with a trident,' or ac- 
cording to some, a. how naiiKHl Pinaka. f^iva nf)t heing invited 
to DaJvsha’s sacrifice, was so indignant, lliat, with his wife, lie 
suddenly iiresmited himself, confounded the sacrifice, dispersed 
the gods, and chasing Vajna, ‘tlie lord ot sacrifice,’ who lied in 
the form of a deer, overtook and decaj»ita.t(‘d him. 

Their waving pjunici^, that laic 
Flattered above their hrua's. are niotionle.^s. 

The Chamari, or chowrii', formeil of the white bushy tail of 
the Yak, or lios granniens, wais j)lace<l as an ornament between 
Ihe ears of horses, like the plume of the war-horse of chivalry. 
'J’Le velocity of tin* clniriot can.Ncd it to lose if s play, and apjiear 
fixed in one directicui, like a flag borne rapidly against the wind. 

The steeds of Indra and the San.' 

Tliat is, the sjK'ed of the chariot resembled that of the Wind 
and the Sun. Indra was the god of the firmament or atmo- 
si)here - the Juiiiter Tonans of Hindi! inytholog’y — and presided 
over the forty-nine Winds, i I e has a h(*aven of his own ( Swarga), 
of which he is the lord, and, although inferior to the 1hrr‘e great 
deities of the Hindu Triad tHrahma, Vishnu, and Siva), he is 
chief of the secondary gods. The Hindus represent the Sun as 
seated in a chariot, drawn by seven green horses, having before 
him a lovely youth without legs, avIio acts as his charioteer, and 
who is Aruna, or the Hawn personified. 

P 
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Punt's race. 

S5e Dushyanta’s pedigree detailed at page xxxviii of the 
Introduction. 

TJie great sage Kanwa. 

The sage Kanwa was a descendant of Kaf^yapa, whom the 
Hindus consider to have been the father of the inferior gods, 
demons, man, tish, reptiles, and all animals, by his twelve wives. 
Kanwa was the chief of a number of devotees, or hermits, who 
had constructed a hermitage on the banks of the river Malini, 
and surrounded it with gardens and groves, where penitential 
rites were performed, and animals were roared for sacrificial 
purposes, or for the amusement of the inmates. There is no- 
thing new in asceticism. The craving after self-righteousness, 
and the d(}sire of acquiring merit by self-mortification, is an 
innate principle of the human heart, and ineradicable even by 
Christianity. Witness the monastic institutions of the Romish 
Church, of which Indian penance-groves were the type. The 
Superior of a modern Convent is but the antitype of Kanwa ; 
and what is Romanism but humanity developing itself in some 
of its most inveterate propensities ? 

“ He has gone to Soma-ttrthu. 

A place of pilgrimage in the west of India, on the coast of 
Gujarat, ^rear the temple of Somanath, or Somnat, made notori- 
ous by its gates, which were brought back from Ghazni by Lord 
Kllenburough’s onlers in 1842, and are now to be seen in the 
arsenal at Agra. These places of pilgrimage were generally 
fixed on the bank of some sacred stream, or in the vicinity of 
some holy spring. The word thiha is derived from a Sanskrit 
root, triy ‘ to cross,’ implying that the river has to be passed 
through, either for the washing away of sin, or extrication from 
some adverse destiny. Thousands of devotees still flock to the 
most celebrated Tirthas on the Ganges, at Benares, Haridwar, 
etc. 
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Ingudi, 

A tree, commonly called Ingua, or Jiyaputa, from ilia fruit 
of which oil was extracted, wdiich the devotees used for their 
lamps and for ointment. One synonym for this tree is iapam- 
t((ru, " the anchorite’s tree.’ 

Jiaric-tvoroi rests. 

Dresses made of hark, worn by ascetics, were waslnal in 
water, and then suspended to dry on the branches of trees. 

By deep eaimls. 

It was customary lo dig trenches round the roots of trees, 
to collect the rain-water. 

My throbbing arm. 

A (juivering sensation in the right arm was sujiposed by the 
Hindus to prognosticate union with a beautiful woman. Throb- 
bings of the arm or eyelid, if felt on the rig lit side, were omens 
of good fortune in men ; if on the left, bad omens, "flie reverse 
was true of women. 


The hard acacia s stem. 

The ^ami tree, a kind of acacia {Acacia Sama)^ the wood of 
which is very hard, and supposed by the Hindus to contain tire. 

llie lotus. 

This beautiful plant, the varieties of which, white, blue, and 
red, are numerous, bears some resemblance to our water-lily. 
It is as favourite a subjvct of allusion and comparison with 
Hindu poets as the rose is with Persian. 

With the Sairala entwined. 

The »^aivala {Vallisneria} is an aquatic plant, which spreads 
itself over ponds, and interweaves itself with the lotus. The 
interlacing of its stalks is compared in poetry to braided hair, 

r Z 
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Yo)} Kimm tree. 

The Ke.4ara tree (Mimiisiopa elenyt) is the same as the Bakula, 
frequent mention of wliieli is maile in some of the Puranas. It 
bears a stronj^-smellin^^ flower, which, acoorfling to Sir W. Jones, 
is ranked among the llowers of the Hindu paradise. The tree 
is very ornamental in pleasure-grounds. 

Would that my union with her were pcrmissihle. 

A Brahman might marry a woman of the military or kingly 
class next below him, and the fema.h‘ offspring of such a mar- 
riage would belong to a mixed caste, and might be lawfully 
solicited in marriage by a man of tin; jiiilitary class. But if 
J^akoontiila were a pure Brahmani woman, both on the mother’s 
and father’s side, she would be ineligible as the wife of a 
Kshatriya king. Dushyanta discovers afterwards that she was, 
in fact, the daughf er of tb(‘ great V^'iswamitra (sec note 27), who 
was of the same caste as himself, though her mother wais the 
nymph Men aka. 

7 trubt all is wvll irifJi your deialional rites. 

This was the rc'gular formula of salutation addressed to 
persons engjiged in ndigious exercises. 

71{is u'uier that we hare hriuiyht with us will serve to hathe 
our y nest's feet. 

Watei^for the feet is one of the first things invariably pro- 
vided for a guest in all Kastern count ries. Compare Cenesis 
xxiv. 32 ; Ijuke vii. 44. If the* guest wore a Brahman, or a man 
of rank, a respectful ofiering [aryha) of rice, fruit, and flowers 
was next presented. In fact, the rites of hospitality in India 
were enforced by very stringent regulations. I’he observance 
of them ranked as one of the five great sacred rites, and no 
punishment was thought too severe for one who violated them. 
If a guest departed uubonoured from a house, his sins were to 
be transferred to the houseliolder, and all the merits of the 
householder were to be transferred to him. 
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Sapfa-panja tree, 

A tree haviiif,^ sevoji lea\es on a stalk (Fjchtte^ schoJuris). 

VlsieYari/rtt, whose fa niU t/ ianne is luiasi/ea. 

In the IhhnayaiKi, the sa^e Viswaniiti-a (both klni^r ainl 
saint), who raided liiinselt hv his a.iisterities from the i(‘<2ral to 
the Brahinanical caste, is said to he the son of (hidhi, Kmcr of 
Kaniij, ^'raaidson of Kiisanatlia, and ^r(‘at-i> rand son of Kiisika or 
Knsa. On his accession to tlic throne, in tlic room of Ids father 
Gadhi, in the course of a tour through his dominions, he visited 
the hermitage of the sa^^e Vhihsldha, wliere the Gow of IMenty, 
a cowgrantin^r all dcNires, excJtt'd Jiis cuihdii y. He ollered the 
sage untold treasures for the cow; hut being j-efused, i)repared 
to take it by forc(‘. A long war euhued between the king and 
the sage (s^nnbolical of the struggles betw(.‘en tin' military and 
Brahinanical classes), which ended in tin' defeat of Viswainitra, 
whoso vexation was such, that he devoted himself to austerities, 
in the hope of attaining the condition of a Bniliman. The 
Rilmayana recounts how, by gradually increasing the rigour of 
his ])enanc(‘ through thousands of years, he successively earned 
the title of Koyai ^age, Sage, Great Sage, and Brahman Sage. 
It was not till he had gaint'd this last title that Vasishtha con- 
sented to a-cknowledge his equality with himsc'lf, and ratify his 
admission into the Brahinanical state. It was at the time of 
Viswainitra’s advancement to the rank of a Sage, and 'whilst he 
was still a Kshatriya, that IndiM, jealous of his increasing 
power, sent the nymph Mt'naka to se<luce him from his life of 
mortification and continence. The Bamayaua rcconls his sur- 
render to this temptation, and relates that tin; nymjdi was his 
companion in the hermitage for ten y('ars, but does not allude 
to the birth of Sakoontala during that period. 

f The inferior e/0(isy J am aware^ are Jcalons, 

According to the Hindu system, Indraandtlie other inferior 
deities were not the possessors of Swarga, or heaven, by inde- 
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feasible right. They accordingly viewed with jealousy, and 
even alarm, any extraordinary })orsistency by a human being 
in acts of penance, as it raised him to a level with themselves ; 
and, if carried beyond a certain point, enabled him to dis])Ossess 
them of l^iradise. Indra was therefore the enemy of excessive 
self-mortification, and had in his st*rvice numerous nym])lis who 
were called his ‘ w'eapons,’ and whose business it was to impede 
by their seductions the devotion of holy men. 

The name of the matron or Superior of the female part of 
the society of hermits. Every association of religious devotees 
seems to hav(‘ included a certain number f>f woimm, 2)resided 
over by an elderly and venerable matron, whose authority re- 
sembled that of an abbess in a convent of nuns. 

K ((siHjrass. 

This grass was held sacred by the Hindus, and was abun- 
dantly used in all their religious ceremonies. Its leaves are very 
long, and taper to a shar}) mu'dle-lihe j)oint, of which the extreme 
acuteness was proverbial ; whence the epithet applied to a clever 
inan, ‘ shai’i) as the jioint of Kusa-grass,’ Its botanical name 
is i'ort ci/fiosuroydcs. 

Kurut'iilat 

* A species of Jliinti or Barleria, with jmrple tiowers, and 
covered with sharj) inickles. 

The Jesicr. 

Sec an account of this character in the Introduction, j). xxxiv, 

liurv notliiuy to eat hut roa^sf <ja}nc. 

Indian game is often very dry and tlavourless. 

Attended htj the Yarana women. 

Who these women were has not been accurately ascertained. 
Yavana is ijroperly Arabia, but is also a name aj^died to Greece. 
The Yavana women were therefore either natives of Arabia or 
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Greece, and their business was to attend upon the king, and 
take cliarge of his weai)ons, (‘S])ecial]y his bow and arrows. 
J’rofosHor H. TX. Wilson, in his translation of tlie Vikninior\asi, 
where the same word occurs (Act V. p. 2G1 ), remarks that 
Tartarian or Bactriaii women may be intended. 

Jn the (Utic of enjiit (I I . 

That is, the vsun-gem [Snrya-hhita, ‘beloved by the sun’), a 
shining stone rt'sejubling ciystal. IVofessor Wilson calls it a 
fabulous stone w'lth fabulous jiroperties, a.iid mentions another 
stoiu‘,the moon-gem i<'ha)idr(hWnifc(). It may he gathered from 
this passage that the sun-stone was a kind of glass hms, find 
that th(‘. Hindus W(‘r(i not ignorant of the prop(‘rties of this 
instrument at the time when SSakoontala’ wms writtim. 

Some fallen hJosttom of the jasm'nn . 

'J’he jasmine hert^ intended wns fi kind of doubh* jasiniui^ 
'with a very delicious perfume, sometimes ealhal ‘Arabijin 
jasmine’ {Jas}nhu<ni zanthae). It was a delicate ])hint, and, Jis 
a ereep(‘r, Avould dei)end on some other tiee for sujjport. Tin*, 
Arka, or sun-tiee (Gigantic Asedepias : (\tlolropm (I'ajantea^. on 
the other hand, was a large and vigorous shrub. Hence the 
former is compared to JSakoontala, tlie latter to the sage Kauwa. 

The met lou'cd fruit 

Of rirtiious acfio}iii in some former hirth. 

The doctrine of the transmigration of the soul from one 
body to another is an essential dogma of the Hindu ndigion, 
and connected with it is the belief in the powx'r which every 
human being imssesses of la 3 dng up for hims(‘lf a store of nnuit 
by good d(‘eds ])ei formed in the present and former births. 
Indeed the condition of every ] erson is su])})Osed to derive 
its character of ha])pinc.ss or misery, fdevation or degradation, 
from th(i virtues or vices of previous states of being. The con- 
sequ(‘nces of actions in a tornier birth are called ripdka ; they 
may be either good or bad, but arc rarely uninixed with evil taint. 
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In the present comparison, however, tliey are deserihf'd as pure 
and unalloyed. Wiih referoma* to the first four lines of this 
stanza, compare Catullus, Carmen Nuptiale, verse 39. 

^ Ut llos in se]>lis se(‘r«‘tns naseitur hortis, 

I^motiJs ju'cori, nullo eonluMis aratro, 

Qm*m mulctmt aura*, firmat sol, (nlueat imher: 

IMulti ilium put'ri, muJta* optavere puelljc : 

Idem quum teiini eav])ius dellorujt unj^ui, 

Nulli ilium juieri. nulla; oidaven' pu(;llrc: 

Sic vir^o, dum intiicta manet,’ etc. 

The h'i.r/h p((rf of Ihcir grain . 

According to Maaiu, a king lu’ghl lake a sixth part of lujuids, 
flowers, loots, fruit, grass, etc.; hut, even though dying with 
want, he was not to leccive any tax fioma Brahman learned in 
the Vc<las. 

A title only 0)ie degree n ouned from that (fa Sage, 

Dushya.nta was a Kajarshi ; that is, a, man of the military 
class who had atlaine<l tlie tank of h’oyal Hag(‘ or Saint by the 
pi’aetiee of religious austeiitu‘s. 'fhe title of Koya,l or Imiierial 
Sage was only one degnm interior to that of hiage. Compare 
note 'll, 

Claaifed hg inspiiid bardi<. 

Or celestial minstrels, called Candharvas. 'Jdu*se beings 
wen; the musicians of India, s heaven, rind their l)iisiness wa,H 
to amuse the inhaliitants of Swarga by singing the jiraises of 
gods, saints, or heioes. (^Jmp.lre note 11. 

hi flair Jieree warfare trifh the jwarrrs (/f hell. 

Jndra and tlic ol her inferior gods (eomj)are note 11) were for- 
ever engagtal in hostilities with their half brothers, the demons 
ca,lled Dail,^ as, who were Miegiants or Titansof Hindu mythology. 
On such occasions the gods seem to li.i\e depended very much 
upon the assistance they received Iroin mortal heroes. 
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Eril demons are distarbiiaf oar suerijlcad rites. 

TliCi rit(‘s luid sacrilict's of hoi}' nioii wrre ol'ioii dis- 

turbed ]>y eertiiiu evil spirit’; or ^roihin.-. cjilh'd Ihiksliasas, vlio 
were the detenuined enemies ul' j)iei\ mid (iovotioii. ^reat 
sacrifice or ndigious ceremony was ever eiirried on without an 
attempt on the part of theso ihunons to imj)ede its eelel (ration ; 
and the most renowned saints found it ina-essary on such 
occasions to acknowledge their de])en(h'nce 011 the strong arm 
of the military class, liy seeking the aid of wai riors and luuoes. 
The inability of holy men, wiio hml attained tlie utmost limit 
of spiritual powei', to co})e witli the spirits of evil, and the supe- 
riority of jiliysical force in this resjieet, is very remarkiible. 

\di^hna. 

Vishnu, the Preserver, was one of the thna* gods of the Hindu 
TT'iad. He liecaim; incarnate, in various forms tor the good of 
mortals, and is the great (Uiemy ol the demons. 

LiJee Trisauku. 

The story of this inonarcli is told in tin* Ihlmayana. He is 
there dtiscribed as a, just and jiioiis juince of tin* solar iMce, who 
aspired to ci'lebrate a, grt'at saerifiei*, liojiing tliereby to ascend 
to heav»*n in his mortal body. AlLcr vaiious failures he had 
recourse to Yiswamitra, who uiulertook to conduct tlie sacrifice, 
and invited all tin* gods to be [irc^ent. They, however, r(‘fused 
to attend ; upon wliicli the enraged Viswamitra, liy liis own 
power, trans])orted 'rrisanku to the sk i(‘s, wdiitlier he had no 
sooner arrived than he was hurled d(;wn again by Indra and the 
gods; but ladng arrested in liis dowinvard eouise liy the sage, 
he remaineil suspemh'd between liea\en and eartli, iorming’ 
a constellation in the soutbern hemi sphere. 

Oi)dmeiil of Usfra-root. 

The root of a fragrant grass {Andropoyon nuirieatum), from 
which a cooling ointment was made. 
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The eenj breath of his )wstrih. 

Compare lauii. iv. 20. ‘Tlu* breatli of our nostrils, the 
anointed of the Lord, was taken.’ 

^ ' ( rod of the Jloirenf shafts. 

The Hindu Ciiind, or god of love ( Kiima\ is avjiied with a how 
made of sugar-cane, llic string of whicdi consists of bees. He 
has live arrows, each tip})ed witli the blossom of a flower, which 
liiercc the heart through t h<‘ fiv(‘ sensi‘s ; and his favourite arrow 
is pointed with the chdia, or mango-flower. 

EUn note in tin/ nnhodiid (ssrnce htrl's 
Th e Ji i V o f / ra \s a mje > \ 

The story is thus told in the Ihimayana. Kama (Cui)id ) once 
apj)r()ached Siva that he might influence Ijiin witli love for his 
wife, LVirvati. Siva hap]K‘n(‘d then to be practising austerities, 
and intent on a vow of chastity. H(‘ thendbre cursed the god 
of love in a tt‘rril)le voice, and at the same time a flash from his 
eye causcHl the god’s body to shrhad into ashes. Thus Kama 
was made incorporeal, and from that tiini* was calle<l ‘the bodi- 
less one.’ 

‘ ' I/tke the Jiatne^ 

That ( rer hidd( n in tin sto’d dtjdhs 
Of ocean, sinonhhrs tin re tinsecn. 

This bubinarine tirt‘ was called Aurva, from the following 
fable. Th(‘ IHshi Aurva, who had gained great ])ow('r by his 
austeriti(‘s, was i>ressed by tin* gods and othms to i>erpetuate 
his race, lb' consented, but warned tlnmi that his otfspring 
would consume the world. Ac(*ordingly, he creal(‘d from his 
thigh a devouring tire, A\hieh, as soon as it was ])roduced, 
demanded nourishment, and would have destroyed the whole 
earth, had not Brahma appeared and assigned the ocean as its 
habitation, and the waves as its food. Tin* Hi»ot where it 
entered the sea was called ‘the mare’s mouth.’ Doubtless the 
story was invented to suit the ]»henoinonon of some marine 
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volcano, which may hayc exhaled through the water hituininourf 
inflammabh*. gas, and which, perhaps in tlie form of a horse’s 
mouth, was at times visible above the sea. 

Tf 7 m on ]iis \^cii 1 chfon hoars the }nonsf(‘r-j}sh. 

The Hindu Cupid is said to have subdued a nicLi'ine monster, 
which was, therefore, painted on his banner. 

1110 graceful undulafion of her gait. 

JIan$a~g(hnini\ ‘walking like a. swan,’ was a, 11 epithet for 
a graceful woman. The Indian lawgiver, Manu, reeommendH 
that a Brahman should choose for his wife a young maiden, 
whose gait was like that of a plnjcnieopter, or flamingo, or even 
like that of a young elephant. The idea in the original is, Unit 
the weight’ of her hit)S had caused the peculiar at)j»ea ranee 
observable in the print of her feet. Largemess of the hips was 
considered a great b(‘auty in Hindu women, and would givt‘ an 
undulatory motion to their walk. 

•’2 The Mddhati. 

A large and beautiful creeper {(iaoinera raceniosa)^ bearing 
white, fragrant floAvers, to which constant allusion is made in 
Sanskrit i)lays. 

r)3 fQ Knifed with the Moon. 

A complete revolution of the moon, with respect to the 
stars, being made in twenty-seven days, odd hours, the Hindiis 
divide tiie heavens into twenty-seven constellations (asterisms) 
or lunar stations, one of which receives the moon for one day in 
each of his monthly journeys. As the JMoon, Chandra, is con- 
sidered to be a masculine deity, the Hindu>s fable these twenty- 
seven constellations as his wives, and p(‘rsonily them as the 
daughters of Daksha. Of these twenty-seven wives, twelve of 
whom give names to the twelve months, Cliandra is supposed 
to show the greatest alfection for the fourth, Kohini ; but each of 
the others, and amongst them Visiikha, is represented as jealous 
of this partiality, and eager to secure the Moon’s ftivour for her- 
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self. Dushyanta probably inoaiis to comparo himself to the 
Moon (he being of the Lunar raee) and ^akoontala to Visakha. 

CJifd’n ifsfalL 

Owing to omaeiation and disuse of the bow, tlie callosities 
on the forearju, usually caus*^! by the bow-string, were not 
sutficiently prominent to prevent the bracelet from slipping 
down from tin* wrist to the elbow, when the arm was raised 
to support the head. This is a favourite idea Avith Kalidasa to 
express the attenuation caused by love. 

No nuptiol rifts jurcail. 

A marrhige without t h(i usual cenmioniesis called Gandliarva, 
It was supposed to be the f<»rm of marriage prevalent among 
the iiyni}>hs of Indra’s heaven. In the Mrd Book of Maim (v. 22 ), 
it is included among the various marriage rites, and is said 
to be a union proceeding entirely from love, or mutual inclina- 
tion, and concluded without any religious services, and without 
consulting relatives. It was recognized as a legal marriage by 
Maim and other hiAVgivers, though it is difiicult to say in what 
respect it ditfeved from unlawful cohiibitation. 

The Jorirtf birds doomed bj/fafe to nitjbfhj separation. 

That is, the mah' and female of the Chakravaka, commonly 
called Cliakwa and Chakwi, or Biuhnniiii duck {Anas casarca). 
These birds associate together during the day, and are, like 
turtle-doves, patterns of connubial a.frectiou ; but the legend 
is, that they are doomed to pass the night a.part, in consequence 
of a curse pronounced u]»on them by a saint whom they had 
olfended. As soon as night connuences, they take up their 
station on the op])osit(‘ banks of a river, a,nd call to each other 
in piteous cries. The Bengalis consider their flesh to be a good 
medicine for fever. 

77n' great sage Darcdsa.s. 

A Saint or Muni, represented by the Hindu poets as ex- 
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ccssivcly choleric and inoxorahly severe. 'I'lu' Puninas and 
other po(ons contain treqnent ae('oiiids of the eifects of 

his imprecations on various occasions, ilie slio’htest oflence bcin<:f 
in his eyes deserving of the most f(‘arful pnnislnnent. On one 
occasion lie cursed liidra, meiely because his (‘lejdiiint let full a 
garland he had given to this god; and in consinpience of this 
imprecation all plants withered, men ceased to sacriticc, and the 
gods were overcome in their wars with the demons. 

w pyojtiiiaforj/ ojferhuj. 

Compare note 25. 

///.s- hlnshiiff/ cltarioteer. 

Compare note 11. 

Jofu.9. 

Some species of the lotus, especially the white esculent kind, 
open their petals during the night, and close them dining the 
day, whence tlie moon is often called the ‘lover, or lord of the 
lotuses.’ 

The tenj ventre of the sacred ft e. 

Fire was an important object of viun'ration with the Hindus, 
as with the ancient Persians. Ptudiaps tlie cliief worship recog- 
nized in the Vedas is that of Fire and the Sun. I'he holy tire 
was deposited in a hallowed part of the house, or in a. sacred 
building, and kojit jierpetually burning. Every morning and 
evening, oblations were offered to it by dropping clarified butter 
.and other substances into the flame, a^'comjianied with ))rayers 
and invocations. 

yis in the saered tree the nii/stie fre. 

Literally, ‘ as the .Sami-tn*e is pregnant with fire.’ The legend 
is, that the goddess JViivati, being one day under the influence 
of lov<^, reposed on a trunk of this tree, wher(d)y a symjiathetic 
warmth was generated in the pith or interior of the wood, which 
ever after broke into a sacred flame on the slightest attrition. 
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Haatindpur. 

The ancient Delhi, situated on the Oanr,n's, and the capital 
of Dushyanta. Its site is about fifty miles from the modern 
Delhi, which is on the Jumna. 

*** Kea as Yaudti Sannislifhd adored. 

^armishtha was the daughter of X'rislia-parvan, king of the 
demons, and wife oi* Yayati, son of 'Naliusha,, one of the princes 
of the Lunar dynasty,, and ancestor of Dushyanta. Puru was 
the son of Yayati, by ^armishtha*. 

And for irltose encircling hedy 
Sacred Kusa-gf'ass is spread. 

At a sacrifice, sacred fires were lighted at the four cardinal 
points, and Kusa-grass wa-s scattered around each fire. 

Korl. 

The Ko'il, or Kokil, is the Indian cuckoo. It is sometimes 
called Para-bhrita (‘ nourished by another’), because the female 
is. known to leave her eggs in the nest of tlio crow to be hatched. 
The bird is as great a favourite with Indian poets as the 
nightingale with Kuro})ean. One of its nanu's is ‘Messenger 
of Spring.’ Its note is a const a.nt subject of allusion, and is 
described as beautifully sweet, and, if heard on a journey, in- 
dicative of good fortune. Kverything, however, is beautiful by 
comparison. The song of the Ko'il is not only very dissimilar, 
but very inferior to that of the nightingale. 

The peacoclc on the lawn 
Ceases its dance. 

The Indian peacock is very restless, especially at the approach 
of rain, in whicli it is thought to take delight. Its circular 
movements are a frequent subject of allusion with Hindu poets, 
and are often by them compared to dancing. 
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The moonlight of (he grove. 

The name of ^akoontala s favourite jasmine, spoken of in the 
1st Act. See page. 15 of this volume. 

* Fig-tree. 

Not the Baiiyan-troe (Ficus Lndica), nor the Pippala {Ficus 
reJigiosa), but the (Tlonierous Fig-tree (Ficus g/onieraiu)^ which 
yields a resinous milky juice from its bark, and is large (uiough 
to afford abundant sliatU*. 

The poor fc nude Chakravi'dca. 

Compare note 56. 

Like a young tendril of the sandul-tree torn from its home in 
the western mountains. 

The sanilal is a kind of largo myrtle with pointed leaves 
(Sirium myrtifo/ium). Tlie wood affords Jiiany highly esteemed 
perfumes, unguents, etc., and is celebrated .for its delicious scent. 
It is chiefly found on the sl()j)es of the Malaya mountain or 
Western (.Uiauts on tlio Malabar coast. The roots of the tree 
arc said to be inf(‘sted with snakes. Indeed it seems to pay 
dearly for the fragrance of its wood: ‘The root is infestiMl by 
•serpents, the blos.soms by boos, the branches by monkt‘ys, the 
summit by bears. In short there is not a j^art of the saaidal-trtui 
that is not occupied by the vilest, impui'itics.’ Hitopadesa, 
ver.se 162. 

Ilie calm seclusion of thy former home. 

‘ When the father of a family perceives his own wrinkles and 
grey hair, committing the care of his wife to his sons, or accom- 
panio<l by her, let him repair to the woods and become a. her- 
mit.’ — Manu, vi. 2. It was usual for kings, at a certain time of 
Jife, to abdicate the throne in favour of the heir-apparent, and 
pass the remainder of their days in seclusion. 

A frequent offering to our household gods. 

This was an offering (hali) in honour of those spiritual beings 
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called ‘lionsehokl deities,’ which were supposed to hover round 
and protect houses. It w.is made by ihrowun^ up into the air 
in some part of the Ijonst* (^■ont'ndly at the door) the remains of 
the mornin." and (‘veiling? meal of rice or grain, uttering at the 
same time a mantra, or prayer. 

In othfr states of being. 

Dim recollections of occurrences in former states of existence 
are supposed occasionally to cross the mind. Compare note 37. 

77/ c Chamberlain. 

The attendiint on the women’s apartment. lie is generally 
a Brahma.n, and nsmilly appears in the plays as a tottering and 
decrepit old man, leaning on his staff of office. 

77/ r I'ing of serpents on his than sand heads. 

A mythological serpent, the personification of eternity, and 
king of the Nagas, or snakes, who inhabit Pcitala,,the lowermost 
of the seven regions below the (Uirth. Ilis body formed the 
couch of Vishnu, reposing on the watt*rs of Chaos, whilst his 
thousand heads were the god’s canopy, lie is also said to 
uphold th{‘ world on one of his heads. 

'' ' 77/c chamber of the consecrated fire. 

Compare note Cl. 

Ttro heralds. 

These heralds were introduced into Hindu plays something 
in the sann‘ manner as a Chorus; and, although thidr (‘special 
duty was to announce, in measured verse, the ])eriods of the 
day,^ and particularly tlie f]X(‘d divisions into which the king’s 
day was divided, yet the strain which they ])Oured forth fre- 
cpiently contained allusions to ijicidental circumstances. The 
royal office was no sinecure. F rom the Dasa-kumara, it appears 
that the day and night were each di\idcdinto eight ])ortions of 
one hour and a half, reckoned from sunrise ; and were thus 
distributed: Day~l. The king, being dressed, is to audit 
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accounts ; 2. He is to pronounce judgment in appeals ; He is 
to breakfast ; 4. He is to receive and make presents ; 5. lie 
is to discuss x>olitical questions with liis ministers; 0. He is to 
amuse himself; 7. He is to review his troops ; 8. He is to hold 
a military council. Night --1. H(* is to receive the rei)orts of 
his spies and envoys ; 2. He is to sup or dine ; 3. lie is to ro' 
tire to rest after the perusal of some sacred work ; 4 and 5. He 
is to sleep; G. He is to rise and purify himself; 7. He is to 
hold a private consultation with his ministers, and instruct his 
officers ; 8. He is to attend upon the Furohifa or family priest, 
for the performance of religious ceremonies. See W ilson’s Hindu 
Theatre, vol. i. p. 209. 

Feeling a quitter hi g sensation in her right egeliil. 
Compare note 18. 

The protector of Hie four classes of the people, the guardian 
of the four conditions of the priesthood, 

A remarkabh‘ feature in the ancient Hindu social system, as 
depicted in the plays, was the division of th(‘ people into four 
classes or castes : — 1st. The sacerdotal, consisting of the Brah- 
mans. — 2nd. The military, consisting of fighting men, and in- 
cluding the king himself and the royal family. This class 
enjoyed great privileges, and must have been i)ractically the 
moat powerful.-- 3rd. The commercial, including merchants and 
husbandmen. — 4th. The servile, consisting of servants and 
slaves. Of these four divisions the first alone has been pre- 
sei’ved in its purity to the present day, although the Rajputs 
claim to be the representatives of the second class. The others 
have been lost in a multitude of mixed castes formed by inter- 
marriage, and bound together by similarity of trade or occupa- 
tion. With regard to the sacerdotal class, the Brahmans, who 
formed it, were held to be the chief of all human beings ; they 
were superior to the king, and their lives and property were 
protected by the most stringent laws. They were to divide 
their lives into four quarters, during which they passed through 

Q 
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four stati'S or coiulitions, viz. as religious students, as house- 
holders, as anchorites, and as religious mendicants. 

That he is pleased with ilhassotied unions. 

The god Brahma seeins to have enjo3^ed a very unenviable 
notoriety as taking pleasure in ill-assorted marriages, and en- 
couraging them bjr his own example in the case of his own 
daughter. 

SachCs sacred pool near Sakrdmt/ira. 

Sakra is a name of the god Indra, and SakravatAi i is a 
sacred place of ])ilgriinage where he descended upon earth. 
kSaclii is liis wife, to whom a ffrfha, or holy bathing-placc, was 
probablj" consecrated at the place whore Sakoontahi had per- 
formed her ablutions. Compare note 14. 

The nil If KoiL 

Compare note 6G. 

With the discus or mark o f empire in the Hues of his hand. 

When the lines of the right hand formed themselves into a 
circle, it was thought to be the mark of a future hero or emperor. 

A most refined occupation y cerfainJif! 

Spoken ironically. The occupation of a fisherman, and, in- 
deed, any occupation which involved the sin of slaughtering 
animals, was considered desiiicablo. Fishermen, butchers, and 
leather-sellers were equally objects of scorn. In Lower Bengal 
the castes of Jaliyas and Bagdis, who live by lishing, etc., are 
amongst the lowest, and eke out a lu'ecarious livelihood by 
thieving and dacoity. 

And he should not forsake if. 

The great Hindu lawgiver is very peremptory in restricting 
special occupations (such as fishing, slaughtering animals, basket- 
making) to the mixed and lowest castes. ‘ A man of the lowest 
caste, who, through covetousness, lives by the acts of the highest, 
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let tlic king strip of all his wealth and banish, llis own busi- 
ness, though badly porfonnod, is preferable to that of another, 
though well performed.’ — Maim, x. 96. Tn the later Hindu 
system the sacrifice of animals is practised by the priests of 
the goddess Kali only. 

Carp. 

That is, the Hohita, or Hohi (red) fish {Cypriuns rolnttt)^ a 
kind of carji found in lakt‘s and ponds in the neighbourhood of 
the Ganges. Tt grows to the lengtli of three feet, is very vora- 
cious, and its flesh, though it often has a muddy taste, is edible. 
Its back is olive-coloured, its belly of a golden hue, its fins and 
eyes red. This fish is often caught in tanks in Lower Bengal of 
the weight of twenty-five or thirty pounds. 

I loiKj (0 hfyin hhnliny (he Jioirpvti rouad hh head. 

It is evident from the Malati-Madhava., and other plays, 
that a victim, about to be ottered as a sacrifice, had a wreath of 
flowers bound round the head. 

The great vernal festival. 

Ill celebration of the return of Spring, and »aid to be in 
honour of Krishna, and of his son Kama-deva, the god of love. 
It IS identified with the Holi or l)ola-yatra, the Saturnalia, or 
rather. Carnival of the Hindus, when people of all conditions 
take liberties with each other, especially by scattering red 
powder and coloured water on the clothi's of persons passing 
in the street, as described in the play called llatnavali, where 
the crowd are represented as using syringes and waterpipcs. 
Flowers, and especially the opening ])lossoms of the mango, 
would naturally be much employed for decoration at this 
festival, as an ottering to the god of love. It was formerly 
held on the full moon of the month Chaitra, or about the 
beginning of April, but it is now celebrated on the full moon of 
riuilguna, or about the beginning of March. The other great 
llintld festival, held in the autumn, about October, is called 
Durga-pujii, being in honour of the goddess JDurga. The Holi 
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festival is now so disfigured by unseemly practices and coarse 
jests that it is reprobated by the respectable natives, and will, 
probably, in the course of time, cither die out or be prohibited 
by legal enactment. 

Am not I named after the Ko'it ? 

Compare note GG. 

Thy Jive imeniny shafts. 

Compare note 47. 

The amaranth. 

That is, the Knruvaka, either the crimson amaranth, or a 
purple species of Barter ia. 

My fnyer harnlnr/ with the glow of lore. 

However olfensivc to our notions of good taste, it is certain 
that, in Hindu erotic poetry, a hot hand is considered to be one 
of the signs of passionate love. Compare Othello, Act ITT. 
Scene 4. ‘Give me your hand: this hand is moist, my lady — 
hot, hot. and moist.’ 

The airy vapours of the ihscrt. 

A kind of ^mirage floating over waste places, and appearing 
at a distance like water. Travellers and some animals, especially 
deer, arc supposed to be attracted and deceived by it. 

Himalaya. 

The name of this celebrated range of mountains is derived 
from two Sanskrit words, /n'mn, ‘ice,’ or ‘snow’ (Lat. hienis]^ 
and idaya^ ‘ abode.’ The pronunciation Himalaya is incorrect, 

Siva (lid the poison at the Deluge. 

At the churning of the ocean, after the Deluge, by the gods 
and demons, for the recovery or ])roduction of fourteen sacred 
things, a deadly poison called Kala-kiUa, or Hala-hala, was gener- 
ated, so virulent that it would have destroyed the world, had 
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not the god ^iva swallowed it. Its only efFect was to leave a 
dark blue mark on his throat, whence his nanu' Nila-kantha. 
This name is also given to a beautiful bird, not wholly unlike 
our jay, common in Bengal. 

Palace of clouds. 

The palace of King Dushya.nta, so called because it was lofty 
as the clouds. 

The foreman of a guild helougiug to Atjodhyd. 

The chief of a guild or corporation of artisans practising the 
same trade. Ayodhya, or the Invincible City, was the aiici(‘nt 
capital of Ramachaiidra, founded by Ikshwaku, the first ol‘ the 
Solar dynasty. It was situated on the river Sarayu in the north 
of India, and is now called Oude. 

My ancestors 

Must drink these glistening tears, the last libation. 

Oblations to the spirits of the deceased were offered b}^ the 
nearest surviving relatives soon after death ; and were repeated 
once or, according to some, twice in every year. They were 
supposed to be necessary to secure the well-being of the souls of 
the dead in the world appropriated to them. The ceremony 
itself was called 8raddha, and generally consisted in olfering a 
ball made of rice and milk, or in pouring out water, or water 
and sesamum-seed mixed. These ceremonies still take place in 
India, and their celebration is marked by magnificent feasts, to 
which relations and a host of Brahmans are invited. A native 
who had grown rich unlawfully in the time of Warren Hastings 
is known to have spent nine lakhs of rupees on his mother’s 
^raddha; and large sums, though not, perhaps, equal to the 
above, are still spent on similar occasions by wealthy Hindus. 

100 rjTj^^ mother of the great Indra. 

That is, Aditi, the wife of Kasyapa, with whom, in their 
sacred retreat, ^akoontala was enjoying an asylum. 
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Distinffulfihes fJip milk from worthless water, 

Tlio lliiulus iinagiiH‘ that tlu' tlamingo (a kind of gooRe) is 
the veliiclc on which tln‘ god Brahma is borne through the air; 
and that this l)ird, l>eing fond of the pulpy fibres of the water- 
lily, has been gilfed by him with the power of separating the 
milky from the Avatery iK^rtion of the juice contained in the 
stalk of that ]>lii,nt. 

mtalL 

The chariofeer of hulra. In the pictures which represent 
this god mounted on his usual vehicle — an elephant called 
Airavata Matali is seen seated before liiiu on th(‘ withers of 
the animal, acting as its driver. In the plays, howcH'er, Indra 
is generally represented borne in a chariot drawn by two 
horses, guided by Matali. 

Kdlattemi, 

A Daitya or d(Mnon, with a hundred arms and as many heads. 

Wort, fa. 

A celebrated (li\ine sage, usually reckoned among the ten 
patriarchs tirst created by Brahma. IIi‘ acted as a messengtu* 
of the gods. 

Tiniffd ff'ifh celestial saialal f rom the breast. 

The breast of Indra was dyed yellow with a fragrant kind 
of sandal-wood {hari-chandaHa) ; and the garland by rubbing 
against it, became tinged with the same colour. Wreaths and 
garlands of tlowers are much used by the Hindus as marks 
of honorary distinction, a.s well as for ornament on festive 
occasions. They are sus})ended round the neck. 

30 G (>iyr-hIoomi)iff ine of Namlana. 

That is, Mandara, one of the five ever-blooming trees of Nan- 
dana, or Swarga, Indra's heaven. The tAvo most celebrated of 
these trees were the Parijiita and the Kalpa-druma, or tree 
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"ranting all desires. Kaali of tin* superior llindii fj*ods lias a 
heaven, paradise, or elysium of liis own. That of Brahma is 
called Brahma-loka, situate on tlie summit of mount. Meni; 
that ofVislinu is Yailviintha, on the Jlimahiyas; that of ^Siva 
and Xiivera is Kailasa, also on tin; llimaliiyas; that of Indra 
is Svvarga or Nandana.. Tlie latter, tliongJi })ro])er]y on tlie 
summit of mount Mern, below Brahma’s ])aradise, is sometiim's 
identified with the sphere of the sky or lieaven in "em*,ra,l. 

JaifiUda. 

The son of Indra b}^ his favourite wife Banlomi or Sachi. 

The hton-uKuds lerrijic e/e/es. 

Vishnu, in the monstrous sliape of a creature half man, half 
lion (whicdi was his fourth Avatar or incarnation), deliverc'd 
the three worlds, that is to say, Karth, lieaven, and the lower 
regions, from the tyranny of an insolent dcunon called Iliranya- 
kasipii. 

ICO journey in fhe path of Parivaluf. 

The Hindus divide the heavens into sevtm Margas, paths or 
orbits, assigning a particular wind to each. The sixth of tln‘S(‘ 
paths is that of the tlreat Bear, and its peculiar wind is called 
Parivaha. 'Fhis wind is su]i])Osed to bear along tlie seven stars 
of Ursa Major, and to projiel the heavenly Ganges. 

The triple Ganye.^. 

'Ihe Ganges was supjiosed to take its rise in tln‘ toe of Vishnu 
(whence one of its names, Vishnu-padi); thence it llowed through 
the heavenly >i)here, being borne along by the wind Parivaha, 
and identified with tlu' Mandakini, or Milky Way. Its second 
course is through the earth ; but the weight of its descent was 
borne by Siva’s head, whence, after wandering among the tresses 
of his hair, it descended through a chasm in the Himalayas. 
Its third course' is through Patiila, or the lowm* regions, the 
residence of the Daityas and Nagas, and not to be confounded 
with Naraka, ‘hell,* ‘Ik® place of punishment.’ 
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He spanned fhe heavens ln*hls second stride. 

'Hie story of Vishnu’s socoiid stride was this : — An Asura or 
D.iitya, named Ihdi, had, by las devotions, gained the dominion 
of Heaven, Karth, and Patala. Vishnu undertook to trick him 
out (d'liL! power, and a<ssuming the form of a Vamana, or dwarf 
(his fifth Avatar), he appeared before the giant and beggijd as 
boon as mucli land as he could pace in three steps. This 
was granted : and the god immediately expanded himself till ho 
tilled the world ; d(ii)rived Hali, at the tirst step, of Earth ; at 
the second, of Heaven ; but, in consideration of some merit, left 
IVitala still under his rule. 

I seethe moist n redo vinej Cluiiahas. 

The Chataka is a kind of Cuckoo (Ctienhts MelanoJeucns), 
The Hiiuhis suppose that it drinks only the water of the clouds, 
and their poets usually introduce allusions to this bird in con- 
nexion with cloudy or rainy weather. 

Golden-peak. 

A sacred range of mountains lying among the Himalaya 
chain, and apparently identical with, or immediately adjacent to» 
Kailasa, the pnradise of Kuvei'a, the god of wealth. It is here 
described as the mountain of the Kim])urnshas, or servants of 
Kuvera. They are a dwarfish kind of monster, with the body 
of a man and the head of a horse, and are otherwise called 
Kinnara. 

Kasi/apa. 

Kasyapa was the ^on of Brahma’s son, Marichi, and was 
one of those Patriarchs (created by Brahma to supply the uni- 
verse with inhabitants) who, after fultilling their mission, 
retired from the world to practise penance, lie was a progenitor 
on a magnificent scale, as he is considered to have been the 
father of the gods, demons, man, fish, reptiles, and all animals, by 
the thirteen daughters of Daksha. The eldest of the thirteen, 
his favourite wife, was Aditi, from whom were born Indra and 
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all the inferior gods, and particularly the twelve Adityas, or 
forms of the sun, which represent him in the several months of 
the year. From Diti, Danu, and others of the remaining twelve, 
came tht* Daityas, Danavas, and other demons. 

No sacred cord is twined. 

The serpent’s skin was used hy the .ascetic in place of the 
regular Hrahmanical cord. This thread or cord, sometimes called 
the sacrificial cord, might be made of various substances, such 
as cotton, hempen or woollen thread, according to the class of 
the wearer ; and was worn over the left shoulder and under the 
right. Tlie rite? of investiture with this tliread, which conferred 
the title of ‘twice-born,’ and corresponded in some respects 
with the Christian rite of baptism, was ])erformed on youths of 
the first three classes (compare note 80 ), at ages varying from 
eight to sixteen, from eleven to twenty-two, and from twelve* to 
twenty-four, respectively. At present the Brahmans alone, and 
a few who claim to be Kshatriyas, have a right to wear this 
thread. Not long since, a Kayath (or man of the writer (jaste) 
in Bengal, who attempted to claim it, was excommunicated. 

And birds construct theirnesis within its folds. 

Such was the immovable impassiveness of this ascetic, that 
the ants had thrown up their mound as high as Ids waist with- 
out being disturbed, and birds had built their nests in his hair. 

And need no other nourishment. 

The Hindus imagine that living upon air is a proof of the 
highest degree of spirituality to which a man can attain. 

Asakadree. 

The Asoka {Jonesia Asoka) is one of the most beautiful of 
Indian trees. Sir W . Jojies observes that ‘ tlie vegetable world 
scarce exhibits a richer sight than an Asoka-tree in full bloom. 
It is about as high as an ordinary cherry-tree. The flowers are 
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very liirg^o, and boiuitifully diversified with tints of orange- 
scarlet, of pahi yellow, and of bright orange, which form a 
variety of shades according to the age of the blossom.’ 

And frith his artless sfniles 
Ghfddctfs their hearts. 

Chezy is onraiitured with this verse : . strophe in- 

(‘Oinj)arablo, quo tout pere, on plntot toute mere, lie poiirra lire 
sans s(‘ntir biittrc? son ctour, taut le ])Octe a su y rondre, avec 
les nuances les ])lus d«'dicates, rex])ression vivante de I’amour 
inatornel.’ Coinpan; Biatius, Tludi., book v. line 
‘ H(ui nbi siderei vultus? nbi verba ligatis 
Tniperle(‘ta sonis? risusque et murmura soli 
Intellecta mihi ? ’ 

It is against propriefii to make too minate inquiries about 
the wife of another man. 

The Hindus wer<i very careful to screen their wives from the 
curiosity of strangers ; and tfieir great, lawgiver, TVlanu, en- 
joined that inarri(‘d women should l)e cautiously guarded by 
their husbands in the inner aj)artments ///>nyYOu])])ropriated 
to women (called by the Muhammadans, Ha ram, and in common 
parlance, in India andar-mahall). 'fhe chief duty of a married 
woman’s life seimis to ha\e been to keep as quiet as possible, 
to know as little UkS possible, to hear, see, and inquire about 
nothing; and above all. to avoid being herself the subject 
of conversation or inquiiy ; in short, the sole end and object of 
her existence was to act as a. good head-servant, yielding to her 
husband a servile obedience, reguhiting the a.lVairs of his 
family, preqiaring his daily food, and sujmrintending his house- 
hold. (Manu, ix. 11, lb.) Hut notwithstanding the social 
restrictions to which women were subjected, even in the earlier 
periods of Indian history, it seems probable that they weri‘ not 
rigidly excluded from general society until after the introduction 
of Muhammadan customs into India. It appears from the 
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])lays tliat they wore allowed to go into pnMic on certain 
occasions; they took part in bridal processions, and wore ])(‘r- 
inittcd to enter the tcni]>leR of the gods. Sakoonhila appears 
in fhe conrt of King Diishyanta and ]doadR her own canso ; and 
Vasavadatlil, in the Ratnavali, lioMs a conversai ion with Inn- 
fathers envoy. Kven in later limes, the i)resence of men, otlier 
than husbands or sons, in the inner apaitjinmts, was far from 
being prohibited. 8ee Wilson’s Hindu 'fheatre, ]). \liii. 

Her huh' 

Tfn')ie(f in a tiintfle braid. 

The Ilindii women collect their hair into a singli' long brai<l 
as a sign of mourning, when tlnnr husbands are dead 01* al>sent 
for a long peiiod. 

Shines foiih/roni dim leiipse. 

The following is the Hindu notion of an eclipse A (‘(*rtain 
demon, which laid tlnj tail of a dragon, was decapitated by 
Vishnu at th(‘ churning of the ocean ; but. as he had ])r(‘vioiisly 
tasted of the Amrit or m‘ctar r<‘prodnc('d at that time, ln‘ was 
ther(‘by rendered immortal, ami his head and tail, retaining 
th(‘ir so])arate existen(‘e, were transferred to the stellar s]»here. 
The headway called Ibihu, ami became the <-.iuse «>1‘ (!elij>s(‘s, ly 
endeavouring at various tim(‘s to swallow tln‘ sun and moon. 
80 in the Hitopadesa, line H)2, the moon is said to l)e eaten 
by Riihu. With regard to the lov(^ of tlui Moon for Rohini, ih«‘ 
fourth lunar constellation, see note 5.'k 

All unadorned. 

That is, from the absence ot' colouring or juiint. 

The power of darleness. 

According to the Hindu })hiloso]diy there were three quali- 
ties or ])roperties incident to the state of humanity, via. : 1 . 
Saifwa, ‘ (‘xcellence ^ or ‘ goodness ’ (quiescence), whence proce(‘d 
truth, knowledge, purity, etc. 2. llajas, ‘ passion ’ or ‘ foulness’ 
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(activity), which produces lust, pride, falsehood, etc., and is the 
cause of pain. 11. Tumas% ‘darkness’ (inertia), whence iJroeeed 
ignorance, infatuation, delusion, mental blindness, etc, 

Chlhlrcn of Jirahma s sona. 

Kasyapa and Aditi were the children of Marichi and Daksha 
respectively, and these last were the sons of llrahina. 

2'hc ruler of the triple irorhl. 

That is, Tndra, lord of heaven, (“.irth, and the lower regions. 
Coin])are notes 110, ll‘h 

Whom Vishnu, r/reater than the Self- existent. 

Vishnu, as Narayana, or the Supreme Spirit, moved over the 
waters before the creation of the world, and from his navel came 
the lotus from which Brahma, said to be Self-existent, sprang. 
As Vishnu, the rreserver, he ]»ecame incarnate in various forms ; 
and chose Kasyapa and Aditi, from whom all human beings 
were desccoidcd, as his medium of incarnation, es])ecially in the 
Avatar in which he was called Upendra, ‘ Indra's younger 
brother.’ Tlence it ai>pears that the worshippers of Vishnu 
exalt him above the Creator. 

The earth's seven sea-girt isles. 

According to the mythical geography of the Hindus, the 
earth consisted of seven islands, or rather insular continents, 
suriounded by seven seas. That inhabited by men was called 
Jambudwipa, and was in the centre, having in the middle of it 
the sa.cred mountain Mcru or Sumcru, a kind of Mount Olympus 
inhabited by the gods. About .lambu flowed the sea of salt- 
water which extends to the second called Plakslia, which 

is in its turn surrounded by a sea of siiga-r-cane juice. And so 
with the five other Dwjpas, viz. Salmali, Kusa, Krauncha, ^aka, 
and Pushkara, which are severally surrounded by the seas of 
wine, clarified butter, curds, milk, and fresh water. 
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Bharafa. 

The name Bharata is derived from tlie root hhri (fero\ ‘to 
sui)port.’ Many Indian 2>rinces were so named, hut the most 
celebrated was this son of Dushyfinta and Hahoontala, who so 
extended his empire that from him the wliole of India was 
called Bhai’ata-varsha or Bharata- varsh a ; and whose desc(md- 
ants, the sons of Dhrifarushtra and IVindu, by their quarrels, 
formed the subject of the great einc x^oom called Maha-bh.irata. 
The Hindus at the resent day cojitinuc to call India, by the 
name Bharata-varsha. 

uo Bharafa. 

The Bharata here intended must not be confounded with the 
young i)rince. lie was a holy sa.ge, the director or manager of 
the gods’ dramas, and inventor of theatrical reprc'simtations in 
gcneml. wrote a woi*k containing precex^ts and rules relating 
to every branch of dnimatic writing, which ajq^ears to hav(^ been 
lost, but is constantly (quoted by the commentators. (See xu xxix.) 

Sarastvafi. 

Tiie wife of the god Brahma. She is the goddess of speech 
and eloquence, patroness of the arts and sciences, and inventicss 
of the Sanskrit language. There is a testival still held in her 
honour for two days, about February in every year, when no 
Hindu will touch a x^un or write a letter. The courts are all 
closed accordingly. 


'TheintrpJe scJf-exisicnf yod. 

^iva is usually represented as borne on a bull ; his colour, 
as well as that of the animal he rides, being white, to denote 
the purity of Justice, over which he presides. In his destroy- 
ing capacity, ho is characterized by the qualit}" ‘darkness,’ and 
named Rudra, Kala, etc,, when his colour is said to be xuirple 
or black. Some refer the epithet ‘]>urple’ to the colour of his 
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NOTES. 


tlivoiit; compare note 9(). Self-existent, althou^li properly 
a name of the Sui>remc lleing (Brahma), is ai)plied ‘ both to 
Vishnu and Siva by their votaries. 

Whosr rifal Encvipi. 

That is, &va,’s wife, IVirvati, who was supposed to pei'sonify 
his energy or active power. Exemption from further trans- 
migration, and absorption into the divine soul, was the suiumum 
hoiiiim of Hindu ])hilosophy. Compare note 37. 

^ ^ Ihj divine facully of meditation. 

Ctdcstial beings were endowed with a mental faculty (called 
dhi/dna, jnvnidhdna, etc.), which enabled them to arrive at the 
knowledge of present and future events. 

K55 roseate dije trhercu'ith to stain 
The ladj/s feet. 

That is, the soles of her feet. It was customary for Hindu 
ladies to stain the soles of their feet of a re<l colour with the 
dye made from lac - a minute insect bearing some resemblance 
to the cochineal — which punctures the bark of the Indian lig- 
tree, and surrounds itstdf with the milky n'sinous juice of that 
tree. This custom is alluded to in one of Baterson’s Hindu 
odes — 

‘The rose hath humbly bowed to meet, 

AVith glowing lips, her hallowed feet, 

And hmt them all its bloom.’ 

Stie Megha-diita (Edit. Johnson), p. 32. 
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